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A Voyage to Africa; including a Nar- 
rative af an Embassy to one of the 
interior Kingdoms, in the Year 
1820; with Remarks on the Course 
and Termination of the Niger, &c. 
By William Hutton, late Acting 
Consul for Ashantee.  [lustrated 
with Maps and Plates.  8vo. pp. 
488. London, 18/1. 

Mr. Hurron, who has made four voy- 

ages to the Gold Coast, engaged him- 

self as secretary to the unfortunate 

‘Major Peddie, who, with so many of 

our adventurous countrymen, perished 

in the attempt to explore the interior 
of Africa. The fate and particulars 
of this expedition are well known, and 

Mr. Hutton, speaking on the subject, 

says, ‘experience has convinced me 

that such formidable missions will ne- 
ver succeed in exploring Africa, as the 
natives are too jealous “and too much 
alarmed at such a force.” Owi.s to 
some misunderstanding between the 
parties, Mr. Hutton did not proceed 
with Major Peddie; but, in 1820, he 
fornied one of av embassy to Ashantee, 
under the direction of Mr. Dupuis. 
The last mission to Ashantee was in 

1817, and was conducted by Mr. Bow- 

dich, uuder the direction of the African 

Committee. The object was to cone 

cihate and form a commercial treaty 

with the King of Ashantee, as well as 
to vain all the information possible re- 
specting the extent and resources of 
this kingdom, and the interior of Afri- 

‘cain general. The results of this em- 

bassy have been detailed by Mr. Bow- 

dich, in au interesting volume, and it 
was to strengthen and improve the in- 
tercourse thus opened, that the em- 
bassy of M. Dupuis and Mr. Hutton 
was undertaken; and perhaps few per- 
sons could have been selected be'ter 
qualified for the task. 

The work of Mr. Hutton 
considered as valuable; for, 


travellers, Mr. Hutton has given us 


the fruit of eleven years’ actual obscre | 
vation of those mighty resources open- 
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‘ed to us for sigilioukion. * Sacha and 
commerce.” Mr. Bowdich’s mission, 
under the African Committee, pointed 
out and left much to be done by fu- 
ture embassies, aud without wishing to 
detract from that gentleman's endea- 
vours, we tnay observe, that the limit- 
ed circumstances under which his mis- 
sion was undertaken, 
much of its importance ; for it could 
hardly be expected that. the wily mo- 
narch of Ashantee would place much 
faith in treaties entered into with the 
company’s servants—with whom be 
was In continual squabbles; and, 
might have been foreseen, treaties 
fornied and held toge*her by such a 


deprived it of 








slender tenure, were rent by the first | 


shock of a contested palaver. 
king, in fact, declared that these trea- 


The | 


ties had not been properly explained | 
tohim by Mr. Bowdich, by whom he | ; 


said he had been deceived. 
tou, speaking of an interview with the 
King of Ashantee, says,— 

‘In reply to an observation which was 
made by Mr. Dupuis, that the king had 
consigned over tothe British Gov ernment 
the natives residing under the forts on the 
coast, his majesty produced the original 
treaties, and requested me to read them 
over, and explain the contents to him ; 
which being done, he said that they had 
not before been properly explained to 
him, as he never had agreed to give up 
his power over those people, whom he 
declared were his subjects, from Apollo- 
nia on the west to Danish Accra on the 
east.’ 

Our auther and his 
therefore, found the 
altozether set aside, yet so httle ad- 
hered to as to be of trifling value. 
New treaties, 1n Cousequeuce, became 
necessary, apd it required all the ad- 
dress and perseverauce of the embassy 
to place the alliance with the King of 
Ashantee on a foundation which should 


companions, 
treaties, if not 


powerful imonarch no room 
to fear its tutraction. Ace 
we see, when our ambassadors sprea: 
before him the well selected presents 
y the British Government, and 
heard the proposals that were nade, 
his sable majesty— 
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‘Expressed great satisfaction that the 
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King of England had been pleased tu take 
so much notice of him, to appoint one of 
his own officers to reside at his capital ; 
and this evidently made the most favour- 
able | impression upon all present, 

‘As soon as the commission was read, 
the linguists and captains rose, and each 
of them, in succession, taking one of the 
king’s swords (which was about the size 
and “shape of a bill, with the handle cased 
in gold, but the blade rusted in blood’, 
flourished it about for two or three mi 
nutes, within an inch of Mr. Dupuis’s 
nose. During this time, they made aso- 
lemn oath of allegiance and fidelity to his 
Britannic Majesty. The king rose last 
and took the same oath; after which, his 
majesty stated that he was sensible the 
King of England was a great king, greater 
than all the other kings j in Europe ; and 
that if he wanted ten thousand of the 
Ashantee troops at any time, they should 
be ready to march to any part of Africa, 
to forward the views of his Britannic Ma- 
je sty. Nothing could exceed the enthu- 
siasm with which the king expressed him- 
self upon this occasion in favour of Great 
Britain; and the delight and satisfaction 
which beamed on every countenance was 
most gratifying to our feelings.’ 

U pon this declaration, our ambassa~ 
dors acted, and the treaties which are 
now entered into, rest upon a more 
durable foundation. Mr. Dupuis 
and any successor he might appoint 
as consul were to be recognized ; the 
claim of one thousand six bundred 
ounces of vold, made on the Governer 
of Cape Coast, was relinquished ; his 
sable majesty acknowledged allegiance 
to the ining of En: gland—putting to 
rest all differences and palavers, resolv= 
ing to eucourave mutual commerce, 
adinitting the natives under British 
protection to be intitled to the protec. 
tion of British laws, and.to be amena- 
ble te thein only in case of any act of 
AQYeSSION 5 and stipulating that the 
path between Cape Coast and Coo- 
inassie should, for the future, be kept 
1 rood or ler; half by the British aU- 


thorities at Cape Coast, aud half by 
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ig of Asiiantee, 
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palling scenes. And too much praise 
cannot be bestowed on them, for hav- 
ing, 1n so short a time, accomplished 
euch solid advantages, 

Mr. Hutton’s observations and sug- 
gestions as to the exploration of the 
noble rivers in the Bizhts of Benin and 
Brafra, are made in such feasible terms. 
that we doubt not but the Colonia! 


Department will largely avail itself of 


his suggestions, and improve them to 
the benefit of our country. 


We have hitherto only noticed Mr. 
Hutton’s embassy in a political and 
commercial view; but we must ob- 
serve that his work contains a good 
deal of information respecting the 
country through which he travelled ; 
and, therefore, we shall make a few ex- 
tracts. Of the haughty conduct of the 
sable King of Ashantee, we may judge 
from the following fact :— 

‘After the King of Ashantee had re- 
turned from the war with the Buntakoos, 
or Adinkiras, so called from their king’s 
naine, he sent (as is usual on such occa- 
sions) several jaw-bones to Cape Coast, 
Elmina, Commenda, and Accra, to con- 
vince the natives of those towns of his 
having conquered his enemy, Adinkira. 
At Commenda, a British settlement, about 
twenty miles from Cape Coast Castle, the 
pynins, or chiefs, drove the king’s mes- 
sengers out of the town, without allowing 
them even a draught of water, and the 


boys hooted and pelted them with stones. | 


‘The Ashantee messengers, on being 
driven from Commenda, proceeded to 
Cape Coast, where they complained of 
the ill-treatment they had experienced ; 
but instead of receiving any redress, they 
were sent back to the King of Ashantee, 
without being shewn the common rights 
of hospitality. When his sable majesty 
became acquainted with it, he sent a mes- 
senger to the Governor of Cape Coast, 
and to the principal men of that town, 
demanding satisfaction for the insulting 
conduct of the Commendas, stating that 
they were under the protection of the 
Cape Coast natives; and, “therefore,” 
says the king, ‘‘ you shall give me satis- 
faction in the present case.’’ He pretfer- 
red making his demand on the town of 
Cape Coast, as he well knew the poverty 
of the Commendas rendered them inca- 
pable of paying the penalty; but this de- 
mand was refused by the governor-in- 
chief, principally on account of the mes- 
sage being couched in improper lan- 
guage, and accompanied with insulting 
advice to the governor, to build the cas- 
tle-walls higher, and to prepare for the 
Ashantee army, which, it was intimated, 
would march to the sea-side in forty days, 
if the demand were refused. The govern- 
or answered, that the king might march 
his army down in twenty days if h: 


be prepared to receive him, This reply 











ciagage? slichee! siicnce. There 
thougli proper, as in that time he should | 
fUuISts, and ‘ 


gave creat offence to the king, who was 
then at war with the Buntakoos, and seve- 
ral months elapsed before any thing fur- 
ther transpired on this subject; but, at 
length, his sable majesty’s displeasure 
was manifested by a prohibition of all 
trade with Cape Coast ; and thus was our 
commercial intercourse interrupted, and 
the departure of the embassy for a consi- 
derable time delayed.’ 

The Ashantees, we are told, have 
great powers of oratory, and Mr. H. 
gives a curious account of a palar 
ver:— 

‘The criers * of the court having call- 
ed ‘‘silence,’’ Endo began by stating the 
origin of the dispute, the ill-treatment of 
the king’s messengers by the Commenda 
people,—the first message sent by the 
king to the governor, with the governor’s 
answer,—and the king having accepted 
the present sent him by the governor, 
while he refused that which was sent by 
the pynins of Cape Coast, which evinced 
his desire to be on friendly terms with 
the white men, while the contrary was 
manifest as regarded the natives under the 
fort, who had given him offence, and, 
therefore, he refused their present until 
they had given him satisfaction. Enkansa 
followed, and stated that no insulting 
message was sent to the governor, advis- 
ing him to build the castle-walls higher, 
and that if the messenger had said so, he 
was in confinement, and would lose his 
head. He added, that the king being 
tired of sending messengers to the govern- 
or, had now sent down his nephew, Prince 
Adoom, with full powers to negociate 
and settle the dispute ; but that the king 
demanded one thousand six hundred 
ounces of gold from the natives of Cape 
Coast, and the same quantity from the 
governor, for having broken the treaty. 

‘The substance of the two speeches 
having been interpreted to the governor 
and council by the linguist (De Graft), 
they made answer by desiring the linguist 
to ask Adoom, or any of his attendants, if 
ever they heard of a governor of « British 
fort paying a fine to the King of Ashan- 
tee, or to any black men whatever? The 
reply to this was a negative; when the 
governor said, ‘then teilthem I am not 
now going to begin.’”’ 

‘ Upon this spirited reply, a great up- 
roar and confusion ensued, and the meet- 
ing broke up; but a second hearing took 
place some days after, when it was deter- 
mined that the embassy should immedi- 


| ately depart for Ashantee, with an assur- | 


ance from Prince Adoom, that Mr. Du- 
puis and his companions should be pro- 
tected and allowed to return to Cape 


* «These criers have a singular appearance, 
wewing onkey-skin caps, with a gold plate 
in front, and long tails hanging down their 
at the end of almost every sentence de- 
livered by the linguist, or person speaking, 
they call out loudiy, “tehawoum! tehawoum!” 
ire upwards of a 
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Coast, at any time they thought proper, 
in the event of the differences not being 
amicably settled. Accordingly, the day 
was fixed for our departure, and Prince 
Adoom agreed to supply three hundred 
Ashantees and two captains, to conduct 
the embassy to the capital, and to assist 
in carrying the presents to the king.’ 

In travelling to the capital of Ashan- 
tee, our author says,— 

‘Our hammock-men, after travelling 
eight miles, halted, and expressed a wish 
to rest until the morning under a large 
cotton-tree, which spread its lofty branch- 
es so as to protect us fromthe dews of the 
night. "his, however, I was unwilling 
to listen to, from the impression that it 
would be better to proceed to the nearest 
village; but after it became dark, and as 
our difficulties increased, I regretted our 
departure from the cotton tree; for we 
found the path so bad, that the hammock- 
men frequently fell down, and I would 
willingly have halted for the night if there 
had been any town at hand to enable us 
to do so, as we did not travel more than a 
mile and a halt in an hour, and that in the 
greatest misery. At last we lost our way, 
when we halted, and after some difficulty 
in getting a light, we made two large 
fires in the woods, around which we all 
seated ourselves for nearly an hour. But 
as we were exposed to the heavy dews 
which always fall at night in this part of 
the world, as well as to the wild beasts 
which infest the forest, I did not conceive 
it prudent or safe to remain in this situa- 
tion; and, notwithstanding the unwilling- 
ness of our people to leave the fire, and 
thei intreaties to rest themselves until the 
morning, I ordered them to proceed, 
which, after some expressions of dissatis- 
faction, they comnplied with. 

‘ Here we entered a miserable hut, and, 
notwithstanding the lateness of the hour, 
we found several of the natives cutting 
up a bush hog. We requested them to 
direct us to the cabboceer’s house; but 
this they were unwilling to do, and re- 
garded us with so much apathy and indif- 
ference, not even offering us a draught of 
water or a seat to rest ourselves after our 
fatigue, that we felt not a little incensed 
at their inhospitality. We, therefore, 
told them that we were travelling to the 
king of Ashantee, and exposing ourselves, 
at that late hour of the night, for their be- 
nefit, to settle the palaver between the 
Ashantees and Cape Coast people, and 
once more requested them to shew us 
where the cabboceer lived. Reasoning, 
however, with these barbarians, had no 
effect, and finding them still immoveable, 
I was so provoked by their conduct, that 
I drew my sabre, and told them, if they 
did not instantly lead the way to the cab- 
boceer’s house, I would cut their ears off. 
This threat (however puerile it may ap- 
pear to those who have no apprehensions 
of losing their ears in such a summary 

anner) had the desired effect; for the 
an who was cutting up the bush hog 
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with a large knife, immediately Se it 
down, and taking the light from one of 
his attendants, very respectty ily com- 


plied with our repeated solicitations ; and 
being provided with a lodging for the 
night, we retired to rest after swallowing 

a draught of dirty water. 

‘The next morning, at five o’clock, we 
mustered our hammock-men and saniiae 
bearers, and set off for Paintrey. Just as 
we were leaving the town, a messenger 
arrived from the cabboceer, with his com- 
pliments, saying he would pay his re- 
spects to us; but this mark of distinction 
we declined, as we had got into our ham- 
mocks, and were anxious to proceed on 
ourjourney. We passed through several 
crooms, which had been deserte ed in con- 
sequence of disputes with the Ashantees. 
The path was chiefly through a wood, but 
occasionally led us into an open plain for 
a short distance, where the picturesque 
scenery and luxuriant foliage burst upon 
us with a pleasing effect, and the div ersity 
of hill and dale was not wanting. 

‘The high Guinea grass and bush were 
varticularly unpleasant to our feet and 
- egs, from the dews which had fallen in 
the night; and the hammock-mer being 
fatigued, we got out and walked about 
two miles, to relieve them as well as our- 


selves, being tired from sitting so long in 
one posture.’ 
As his majesty’s government has 


taken the forts from the African Com- 
mittee, Mr. H. recommends the culti- 


vation and civilization of that part of 


Africa called Paintrey or Doonqua, 
which is nineteen miles beyond Cape 
Coast; not merely by sending mission- 
aries, but by also teachin 10" the N yezroes 
the advantages of | industry : 

‘The natives of riggevint Sl chief! 
upon plantains, yams, cankey, and dric 
sea-fish, which they get from the coas 
The flesh of monkeys and deer, which are 
very abundant alli over the cour itry, they 
frequently make soups of. Soup is also 
made from the oil of the palm-nut, and is 
a common dish. ‘The Europe ans, in- 
deed, are very fond of it, when made into 
what is called a black soup , Which is fre- 
quently sent to table at relish eaekens’. 
A mess of it was once dished up in Lon- 
don, at the house of a gentle;van who had 
been in Africa, and was considered a 
great treat. The nut, if 


, 
a 
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roasted when 
young, is very pleasant to the taste, and, 
when old, the oil is expressed from it, 
which is of a red colour, and very rich. 
They have besides plenty of poultry, 
sheep, and hogs, but do not commonly 
indulge in this sort of food, as it 
is too expensive, and they prefer reserv- 
ing these articles to sell to any principal 
men, either in the town or to travellers, 


‘During the dy , the higher orders 
amuse themse — chiefly in. sitthag about 
in lazy postures, rinking pa Imewine, and 


talking palav ers, vhich they are ver cle- 


ver at, and seein never so happy as « hen 
they have a good subject to debate up 





which, indeed, they are seldom at a loss 
for. They have also a game called wor- 
ree, or worra, with which they often 
amuse themselves, but I could not — 
stand it. Bowdich says it is played i 


Syria, but gives no acc ‘ount of it, S lala r 


further than that they have a small 
with fourteen holes cut in it, large 
h to admit pebbles about the size 
which boys in England 
play with, and these pebbles are tossed 
from one hole to the other by the two 
persons at play. A great part of the 
morning is regularly Sehed to washing 
themselv es, from head to foot, which they 
do by sitting on a small stool in the mid- 
dle of their court-yard, and sometimes in 
the open streets, as they do not pay much 
regard to privacy on these occasions. Af- 
ter washing, they grease bic ia skins with 
a vegetable ointment, called Ashantee 
grease, which comes Pee the interior, 
and is very pure and useful, being ex- 
tracted from a tree called tinke ea; it is 
frequently used for rheumatic pains, and 
as a salve for sores, &c. and much esteem- 
ed at Ashantee, as well as on the coast. 
It is supposed to be the shea butter men- 
tioned by Park, and is known all over the 
coast. I met with it several years ago in 
the Gaboon river and other places.’ 
x * * % * 
‘Palm wine is the common beverage, 
not only at Paintrey, but all over the 
coast, as well as inthe interior, but lL never 
tasted any so good as at this place. The 
natives drink it occasiona ily during the 
day, as well as at meals, but after three 
o’clock in the afternoon it turns sour, and 
is not fit for use. Its brought from the 
tree every morning early, and is procured 
in the following manner: a hele is made 
in the thick part of the tree, and in this 
hele a small tube is inserted, through 
which the palm wine passes, and drops 
into a pot, which is placed underneath at 
night, soas to till by the morning ; but this 
it seldom does, as it distils very slowly. 
‘The tree yields wine for twenty or thirty 


can I, 
board, 
enoug 
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days, and when perfectly d trained, wi- 
thers. «As the country abounds with 
pelm trees, there is seldom or ever any 
scarcity of wine This tree, I have al- 


ready mention ed. prod uces the palm-nut, 
as wellas the palm wine, and Is very Va- 
luable to ie natives ; italso produces the 
bamboo, which is used for rafters for th 
houses. The as 
maturity, is about ten ycurs. 

yiel Is nore than fifteen or twents 


It seldom 
y gallons 


of wine. The heig ht of its trunk i Is about 
live feet, but the ‘br: inches shoot out at 
least fifteen feet. We passed a great 
many of these trees on the path, some of 
which were In oa decayed state, having 
the wine drawn otf, and col OCU ntly de- 


privs d of all their nourishment. 
‘The gre at value of he pa lin tree is, 
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W lit hy th) e pre se nts. were deposited ; 


also used instead of yeast in making 
bread; and during the rainy season at 
Cape Coast, I have frequently been 


obliged to go without bread at my break- 
fast, in consequence of not being able to 
get any palm wine the day before. 


‘I have already mentioned that the 
wine I have drank here is better than any 
| ever tasted on the coast, but this is to be 
accounted for by our getting it pure from 
the tree, as our house-master, Quamina 
Hoynesse, (who is exceedingly attentive 
and obliging,) sent one of his slaves twice 
a-day to get it fresh; whereas at Cape 
Coast, the natives take good care to adul- 
terate it with water, although, even inthis 
state, it is very intoxicating. lt is a very 
sweet, pleasant, and wholesome beverage, 
if not taken in too large quantities. W hen 
it is drank to excess, it not only intoxi- 
cates, but it is said to create some un- 
pleasant effects upon the body. A gen- 
tleman, who was many years governor of 
Apollonia, informed me, that he particu- 
larly observed this among the natives of 
that place, where the palm wine is pro- 
cured in great perfection, as well as at all 
the settlements in the Ashanta country,’ 


We shall now give an account of 
the reception of the embassy at Coo- 
massie, the capital of Ashantee, with 
which we shall conclude for the pre 
sent :— 

‘On entering the capital, we were met 
by thousan 1ds of ‘people, inen, women, and 
children, crowding in all directions to see 
us. The concourse of people was im- 
mense, I should suppose not less than fif- 
ty thousand, besides warriors. The prin- 
cipal streets, and the avenues leading 
from them, were completely crammed 
with all descriptions. ‘The porticos of 
the houses were crowded with the ladies 
of Coomassie, who were genteel hand- 
some women, and courteously waved 
their hands to us as we passed. Fine 
young girls, not more than thirteen or 
fourteen years of age, and dressed in their 
best clothes, followed us from our entry 
into the capital, and kept close to our 
hammocks, smiling, and appearing, by 
their looks and gestures, to invite us to 
notice them. The shouts of the multi- 
tude, and the noise of the drums, horns, 
amet flutes, made it impossible to hear the 


-' sound of our bugle, which our bugleman 


re of the ana tree, at its; ke al almost constantly blowing before us. 


Many thousands had flocked from vari- 
ous parts of the country, for at least thirty 
miles round the capital, to witness our 
cntry. 

‘[n the first place, we were conducted 
by our Ashantee guide to the palace. 
Here we halted under some trees, near 
and 
were almost immediate ‘ly attended by a 
party of the hing’s body guard, in uni- 
form, the same as is worn. by our own 
soldiers at the Cape. ‘They were drawn 
up in a line on our right to keep the 
crowd off, which we much required, as the 
| ‘Lhe spirit and 
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firmness which these men manifested on pressions of their ap probation of what ‘The chamberlain, the gold horn- fessin 
one or two occasions, In driving beck the th ev evidently appr ared to co moider a] blowe r, the captain for royal executions, tion 
mob that pressed upon us too clos I > | conde SCENS1O, +, and the other officers of the househok [, supp 
convinced me of their good discip line. | * * * * * * were severally poiited out by our guide, judg 
While we were thus amused : re they ting ‘ We pas sec ne: ily t}, e whole assembly and were > all adorned with Massy gf rc d Or- , ‘ 0 
on the novelty and variety of objects ! of cabhb oc eers be fore we re ached the kit 1p. naments. The cook display ed his a- tant 
wiich surrounded us, one of the Ashante His sty wa. seated in a low ch air, the | jesty’s plate, consisting of immense large os" "y 
captains (Adoo Quamina) rode past on a | bac " ( of which was profuse Ty studded with bowls, salvers, taukards, tea and cotffee- hein 
fine white horse, but did net appear to | gold nails, al ornamented with small | pots, some of which were of English, but ps S 
notice us. After waiting about half an | pieces of gold. Tis chair was elevated a the most of Portuguese manufacture, se 
hour, we received a message from the j little, and placed about a yard in the ‘ As soon as we had passed the king and have 
kj ng that his maje sty was ready to receive bac k. ground ; a small avenue was formed the officers of his household, we shook ion. 
us. Thismessage was conveyed by the | by his attendants in front of him, so that | hands with Adoosey and the other three oma 
executioner, who was loaded with massy | we had to step out of the circle to ap- principal linguists, who were seated on vere 
gold ornaments, and had a solid gold proach the throne. Hlis majesty and all | the right hand of his majesty, and were ‘He, 
hatchet Upon his breast. Ile was an | his captains were screened from the sun, lnediad with a profusion of ornaments of Or Luc 
ainazing strong and powerful man, and | by large umbrellas or canopies, made of | the purest gold; their gold canes were Knew 
wore a war-cap, with eagle’s feathers (as | s¢ -arlet and other cloth, ¢ capable of cover- | elevated before them. cy 
represented in the plote of Adoo Qua- | ing thirty or forty people, crowned on the ‘It is impossible to describe correctly fond | 
mina), and having his face paints ‘d, was | top with ele phi: ants, crescents, &c. of gold. so much splendour and novelty as was stews 
altogether a terrifie figure. g i he king appeared about forty-five years | upon this occasion display ed; but what The 3 
‘ Proceeding a short distance, we were | of age, and rather corpulent 3; his cloth | has been said, will give some idea of the {iimes 
once more desired to halt, which we did | wasa rich green silk, and he wore a neck- | riches of Ashantee, and our reception at of ste 
for about ten minutes, when we again | lace of aggry beads and small pieces of | the capital.’ or wi 
nioved on slowly to the assembly of cab- | gold. S: aphies, cased in gold, were sus- (To be concluded in our next.) Nouri 
boceers and captains, who, with their war- | pended over his shoulder, and he had ; rious 
rors and attendants, were drawn up in a] number of gold rings upon his Meneses _ ern ¢ 
circle, leasing room sufficient for us to!and gold castanets on his finger and Time's Telescope for 1822; or,a Com- bays 
walk round and shake hands with every | thumb. Tis’ wrists, knees, and ancles plete Guide to the Almanack : con- those 
person of consequence. were richly adorned with bracelets and taining an Explanation of Saint coast: 
‘We entered this circle a few minutes kuee-bands of the finest gold and aggry Days and Holidays, Contemporary are ad 
anor four ° dlock. Here a splendid | beads; and his sandals were of white lea- Bivgraphy, Astronomical Occute an ir 
pectacle presented itself: at least twenty | ther, curt ously worke do and neatly orna- draga 
th housand warriors, with bright mus ket cceniedt Site taiimete ove somachalie rences tn every Month, and the Na- ee iy 
id Jong Danish guns, now appeared in | handsome, his head was entirely shav ed, turalist’s Diary. To which are pre- tive t 
at jew, and a hundred bands of music bie - | with the exception of a small part on the fixed, Outlines of C ‘oncholog y, &e. for th 
gan to play at the same moment. The | left of the crown, about the size of a gui- KC. l2no, pp. 314. London. throu 
hing and his captains, many of whom had j nea, and his beard (of which he is ‘ex- | THERE is not an annual periodical, we is sul 
been summoned to the capital upon this | tremely proud) was at least three inches | had almost said a periodical of any de- stagn: 
occasion from distant parts of the hing- | long. rary scription, which we greet with half the weatt 
com, were all dressed in cloths of the ‘On appearing in the royal presence, pleasure that we do the  Time’s Te- ters a 
richest manufacture, and decorated with | we all took off our hats, and each of us, an vanili i: siinthicialed k ders t 
ornaments of the purest gold and aggry | in regular succession, advanced and escope;” for eager arti. ony but th 
beads. ‘Their banners and flags of diite r- | shook hands with his majesty. We were books, souvenirs, rewembrancers, &e, and b 
ent nations, English, Dutch, and Danish, | received in the most condes ccending and like cous, have their di ay, (or rather six oF 
and at least a hundred large umbrellas, | affable manner, and his majestic and dig. | their year,) * Time's Telescope’ ts ing-ti 
were seen in every direction. The ma- | nificd deportment surprised and delighted | ever pleasing, ever new. = It w ould, April 
i ic ina. ‘the thei of the ¢ rabhoceers and us, He was evidently much pleased” at persupe, be difficalt to find sO many spawl 
string cet een! ty cress the | the, mar of inaction hich 35, Paid | stimable qualities concratreted wore | team 
an wee enews covery Sheer, manic on ae - * ra ‘ he a em ah 5 bedietdiveal as on cain of this de- ( wri 
+ ilieas wa ee ee ee ee ere hehtful little annual displays—a strong is 
the eye could reach, had a most imposing ‘lt has been justly observed, that— | the s 
effect, and left us fora moment in doubt “A king’s face— moral feeling, an ardent love of nature, till tl 
whether we were not then in the p:esence Should give grace ;” a fine taste, diligent research, and lie eae 
of the hing ; ; but our guide, Captain | and it may be truly said of this African berality of sentiment -——these breathe in ant ol 
Adoo, who eh led us upon this occa- | monarch that he possesses such a face; almost every page of his work, and whicl 
S) on, \ vith our hinguis s{, to point out those a mild and pleasing countenance--open, niust make it respected and adlinived are C 
pal ae 7 bsaeiee tid meadeie — Prov bas ie ph ght oimced = ‘by saint, by sinner, and by save.’ sini 
¥ . : < 
saw were only some of the king 's Captailis. more handsome or dignified black man. Presuming that the eight volumes ¥ Augu 
We, therefore, shook hands with them The guards behind his majesty wore | - Ti ine’s Telese ope which have pre- Dur 
and passed on, Mr. oe gol hg tirst, e+ cased in gold: the roval stool Was ceded the one belore us, have nia:ile it son, ; 
followed by myself and the other officers | also cased in gold, and displayed, undera| pretty extensively kuown, we shall "Th 
of the emba As Mr. Dupuis Prem ie umbrella, with drums, horns, &c. ovly observe, that it Improves as it ad- coast 
visage aaa te zr. ae " = | “tage rane me a te the breasts of all vances, and that It's SITES apd yrandsires ralty. 
he did no Pe diel g nn baka ligt vant yest \ oan igs ” ee : _ — to the seventh or eighth eer” — 
witled tit Usplnersh, endl Crannee? Lak | cata. » &C, le pures need not blush for their distant ol!- pero 
‘erved this, | made a point of conciliating ~ © Avokoo, the chief general of Ashan- | SPUUS: Although no single extract again 
them b ys ek} ny their hands as well as {| tee, made A eyand displ. \ of cold orna- can s! ve au adeq ui ate idea of " work ~ bed f 
the superio chiefs. This £ could per-| ments, and 1 pa aii ly observed that various, yet we shall hazard one from is fel 
i elie eset effe cl, ane peony : ving ans ki g5 scale s and we igh ts the blow- the Introduc as whic ’ forms all “— other 
le, accompanied Dy enx-' pan, and box, were of sclid gold, mnivable treatise on Conchology, con betwi 
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fessing that it is probable our selec- 
tion has rather been suggested by our 
supper, in this instance, than our 
judgment :— 

‘ Ostrea, ovster and scallop; inhabi- 
tant, a Tethys. 

This shell-fish is widely distributed, 
being found in the seas of Europe, Asia, 
and Africa. But since the davs of the 
luxurious Romans, the oysters of Britain 
have been held in the highest. estima- 
tion. ‘They were noted in the time of Ju- 
venal, who, satyrizing an epicure, says,— 
‘ He, whether Circe’s rock his ovsters bore, 

Or Lucrine lake, or distant Richdborouga’s shore, 
Knew at first taste.’ 

‘The luxurious Romans were very 
fond of this fish, and had their /ay rs or 
stews for oysters as we have at present. 
The antients ate them raw, and soime- 
times roasted. They had also a custom 
of stewing them with mallows and docks, 
or with fish, and esteemed them very 
nourishing. Oysters are found on va 
rious parts of our coasts, from the south- 
ern shores of England to the sheltered 
bays among the Zetland Islands; but 
those chiefly celebrated for tiiein are the 
coasts of Essex and Suffolk: here they 
are dredged up by means of a net, (with 
an iron scraper at the mouth,) whic) is 
dragged by a rope from a_ boat over the 
beds. As soon as taken from their na- 
tive beds, thev are stored in pits formed 
forthe purpose, furnished with sluices ; 
through which, at spring tides, the water 
is suffered to flow. ‘This water, being 
stagnant, soon becomes green in warm 
weather, and ina few days afterwards oys- 
ters acquire the same tinge, which ren- 
ders them of greater value i in the market : 
but they do not acquire their full quality, 
and become fit for sale, till the end of 
six or eight weeks. ‘The principal breed- 
ing-time of oysters is in the months of 
April and May, when they cast their 
spawn, or spats, as the fishermen call 
them, upon rocks, stones, shells, or any 
other hard substance that hap; ens to be 
near the place where they lie, to which 
the spats immediately adhere. These, 
till they obtain their film or crust, are 
somewhat like the drop of a candle, but 
are of a greenish hue. ‘Thesubstances to 
which they adhere, of whatever nature, 
are called cu/tch. From the spawning 
time until about the end of July, the oys. 
ters are saidto be sick, but by the end of 
August they become perfectly recovered. 
During these months they are out of sea- 
son, and are bad eating. 

‘The oyster fishery of our principal 
coasts is regulated by a court of adimi- 
ralty. Inthe month of May, the fisher- 
men are allowed to take the ovsters, in 
order to separate the spawn from the 
cultch, the latter of which is thrown in 
again, for the purpose of preserving the 
bed for the future. After this month, it 
is felony to carry away the cuitch, and 
otherwise punishable to take any leah 
between whose shells, when closed, 


| shilling will rattle. 





The reason of the 
heavy penalty on destroying the cultch is, 
that when this is taken away, the ouse 
will increase, and muscles and cockles 
will breed on the bed and destroy the 
oysters, by gradually occupying all the 
places on which the spawn should be 
cast. There is likewise some penalty for 
not treading on and killing, or throwing on 
shore, any starefish that happen to be 
seen. 
‘Tue prickly star creeps on with full deceit, 
To force the oyster from his close retreat. 
When gaping lids their widened void display, 
Toe watchful star thrusts im a pointed ray, 
Of all its treasures spoils the ritled case, 
And empty sielis the sandy hillocks grace.’ 
‘The common oyster (0. edulis,) is 
contented to remain fixed to his first sta- 
tion, surrounded by an innumerable pro- 
geny, continually increasing with won- 
dertul fecundity. His motions consist 
only in turning from one side to the 
other, which he accomplishes more by sa- 
gacity than any natural agility or inhe- 
rent strength. tle contrives to bolster 
tip one side by a gradual deposition of 
soft mud, till he stands nearly upright; 
then, availing himself of the “flowing or 
ebbing of the tide, he opens his shell, and 
is tumbled on by the pressure of the 
water. And as expedition in not his ob- 
ject, this mode may answer well. [t has, 
however, been observed, that the young 
fry possess the power of swimming very 
swiftly by means of an undul: itory moe 
tion of the bronchix. ‘The poet of na- 
ture thus characterises the oyster : 
‘ Condemned to dwell 
For ever in his native shell ; 
Ordained to move wueu others please, 
Not tor his own content or ease ; 
Bat tossed and buffeted about, 
Now tintue waler, and now out: 
Yet in his grotto-work inclosed, 
He nothing feels iu tuat rough coat, 
Save when the knife is at his tiroat ; 
Wherever driven by wind or tide, 
Exempt from every ill beside. —CowPer. 
‘ Strong locomotive powers have been 
attributed to the scallop, which are, it 1s 
said, exerted in a most singular manner. 
A very rapid progress Is eilected by the 
sudden opening and closing of the shell. 
This is done with so much muscular 
force as to throw it four or five incines at 
atime. Inthe water, an equal deatericy 
is evinced by the animal, in raising hin 
self to the surface, directing his course ad 
lthitum, and suddenly , by the shutting of 
his valves, dr opping to the bottoin. The 
scallop was held in high estimation by the 
antients, and is still sought after in Catho- 
lic countries. ‘Lhe pecten mUxiMUs 1s 
frequently used in England, It is found 
gregarious in modes -atel y deep water, and 
is taken up by the dredge. Itis pickled 
and barrelled for sale, and esteeined a 
great delicacy. The fishermen suppose 
that they are taken in the greatest quanti- 
ty aftera tall of snow. Another species, 
the pecten operculares, is einployed lor 
culinary purposes in Corawail, where it 





is known by the name of frills or queens. 
In the Frith of Forth, this species is fre- 

quently dredged up along with oyst rs, 
but it is thrown, by the Newhaven fisher- 
men, tothe dun ghill, along with sea urci- 
ins and star-fish. The scallop was coin- 
monly worn by pilgrims on their hat or 
the cape of their coat, as a mark that they 
had crossed the sea in their way to the 
holy land ; in commemoration of which 
this shell is still preserved i in the armo: ial 
bearings of many families of distinctio: Ke 

——<—“oo 


Tilustrations of Biblical Literature, 
by the Rev. James Townley. 
(Concluded from p. 770.) 


Vr. Townvey takes such an able and 
comprehensive view of the history of 
biblical literature, that no analysis, 
contined to the limits we could allow 
it, would be in the least satisfactory to 
the inqrisitive reader; we shall there- 
fore confine our notice to a few ex- 
tracts, and, first, of the tgnorance and 
superstition of the tenta century i— 

‘The tenth century, which presents 
one of the darkest periods of the Chris- 
tian era, was an age of the profoundest 
ignorance, and of the most dezradel -u- 
perstition. Some, who filled th» highest 
situations in the church, could not so 
much as read, while ethers, who pretenl- 
ed to be better scholars and atte: mpie l 
to perform the public offices, committed 
the most ezregious blunders. [n Spain, 
books were become so searce, that one 
and the same copy of the Bible, St. Je- 
rom’s epistles, ani a some volumes of eccle- 
slastical offices and martvrologies, served 
several monasteries 3 and in the famous 
monastery of Lona, there seems to have 
been, in the ninth century, no other work, 
even of the fathers than one of the writ- 
iugs of Chrysostom. Germadius, a Spa- 
rg bishop, by his will, bearing «late 

D. 933, bequeathed about sixteen vo- 
th of books to ceriain religious houses, 
with the express condition that no abbot 
should be permitted to transfer them to 
any other place; but that they should be 
kept for the monks of the monasteries 
»peciued inthe will, who should accoin- 
modate each other as much as possible in 
the use of them. ‘The will is subscribed 
vy the King and Queen, as well as by 
bishops aud other persons of rank. 

‘Of the deplorable state of religion, 
and of the wretched superstition that 
reigned in this and several succeeding 
ceuturies, no other proof need be ad- 
duced than that of the Feast oF tae Ass, 
celebrated in several churches in France, 
in Commemoration of the Virgin Mary’s 
flight into Egypt. This festival was cele- 
brated at Beat ivals, on the 14th of Janu- 
ary. They chose a beautiful young wo- 
inan, whom they richly attired, and 
placed a lovely infant in her arms. Sie 
then mounted an ass richly ca liga 
and rode in procession, followed | by 
the bisuop aud clergy, from the Cathe- 
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dral to the 
she was placed near the 


church of St. Stephen, 


altar, and h prt) 


mass commenced. Instead, however, of 
the usual responses by the people, they 
re taught to imitate the braving of the 


we 
ass 
the pitest, 
which he 
three times, 
uttered 
Hinham! 


ny, 


half Latin, ha 
creat vociferation in pr aise of the ass* :— 


~ 


‘The final chorus, as 
Cang 


Sti) CC. 


: oad at the conclusion of the 
instead of the usual words with 
dismissed the peopl 9 
and the people braued 

the imitative sounds J/inham! 
Hinkham! Wuring the ceremo- 
the foll Wi ng ludicrous ‘composition, 


{ Freoch, Was sung wit! 


TRANSLATION, 

‘ From the country of the East 
Came this strony 
This able ass, 
Heavy loads and packs to bear. 
Now, Seignior Ass, a noble bray; 

That be rut ous mouth at la 
bundant food our hay-lofis yield 
And oats abundant load the 


and handsome beast,— 


beyond compare, 


True it is, his pace is slow, 


Till he feel the quick’ning blow,— 

Till he feel the urging eoad 

Ou lis b IWiOcK Weil Destow d. 
Now, Scignior Ass, 


Ik Wis born on Shechs ms hill 
Tn Reuben’s \ ale _ he ft { fLis fifi! 


He dy: ink of Jordan’s s L str till, 
And gamboled in Bethlehem. 
Now, oi i} \ 45 & 
See that oe 1 mayestic ear! 
Lorn hie s tue yoke tO Weal 3 
Al his | . llows he surpasses,— 
He ’s the very lord of asses! 
Now, Seignior Ass, &ce. 
In leaping he excels the fawn, 


The deer, the colts upon the Liwn ; 
Less swift the dromed 
Boasted of in Midian. 

Now, Seignior Ass, XxC. 


Gold from Araby the blest, 

Seba myrrh, of myrrh the blest, 

To the church this ass did brine: 

We his sturdy labours sing. 
‘Now, Seignior Ass 


Ares Pan, 


S, &C 

While he draws the 1 ade d wain 

Or many a pack, he don’t c mmplain 5 

With his jaws, a noble pair, 

{fe doth crunch his homely fare. 
Now, Seignior Ass ; 

The beard d bark y and its stem 

And thistles yield his fill of them ; 

He assists to separate, 

When it’s thre sh’d, the ebaft from wheat. 
Now, Scignior Ass, ce. 


\ ’ 
, AC. 


! 
Ame bray, most honoured asst, 
Sate i now with grain 
Amer n repeat, Ainen reply, 
And disregard antiquity.’ 


and grass 3 


given PY Du 


= oS * . . . . . 
gel, Is certainly an imitation of assi- 


nine braying ; and when performed Dy 


Ka ; whole 


re 


4 


+ 


ma 
? 


con gregation, must have pro- 
ced a most inharmounious symphony. 


We give the transk ation only Ags P 
Here the ass Is made to ben 
The final chorus i 
‘ Hez va! bez va! hez va he! 
Bialx Sire Aspnes car ullez ; 


selle bouche cur chantez. 


his nneecs. 


ds 10110Ws :— 


THE LITE! 


— eee 


braye d 
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‘Mf. Millin has published an account 
of this festival, as pra tised in "the cathe- 
dral of Sens, in the thirteenth century, 
he details are taken from a manuscript 
nissal of that church, now kept in the 
town library, originally composed by Pi- 
erre Corbeil, Archbishop of Sens, who 
; ed June, 1822. The MS. ts said to be 

eautifully written, and the covers of it 
{ lobe ornamented with representatios soft . 
the operations of vintage, and other an: 
gousmythological subjects. At the time tine 
missal was written, the ceremonies were 


become entirely bacchanalian and imnpt- 
ous. The priests were besmeared with 
lees of wine, and entered the choir danc- 


ing and singing obscene songs; the dea- 
and sub-deacons prepared the altar 
by eating in the filthiest manner, and 
playing cards upon it, whilst the priest 
was celebrating mass; 


CONS 


pieces of old sioes 


were put into the censer, and burnt in- 
stead of incense; and the deacons and 
their companions were afterwards carried 


through the streets in carts, practising Va- 


rious indecencies. Tor several days, the 
most pee rusting and extravagant actions 
were continued, and riot, drunkenness, 


: | 
*) at 
i ) 


Lon singing, universally prevailed, 
ths among the clergy and laity. 

‘ Attempts were made at different peri- 
ods to suppress these sottish superstitions, 
but, unfortunately, without success. Mau- 
riiius, bishop of Paris, who died in 1196, 
laboured to abolish them, but the missal 
already noticed, which appears to have 
been drawn up ex officio, shews how com 
pletel iV he failed. In 1245, Odo, sishop 
of Sens, prohibited the offensive dis- 
etises, and repressed some of the num- 
and licentiot isness, which had be- 
come part of the festival, but did not re- 
inove the whole, for, in 1444, the Fa- 
culty of Theology, at the request of se- 

eral bishops, wrote to all the prelates and 
chapters to abolish this custom. It is ne- 
evident, by the acts of the 
council held in 1460, that the grossnesses 
merely of ceremony were retrench- 
ed. ‘The council forbids caricature habits 

false and uncouth singing, and 
that on the precentor of the Jools, as he 
was Called on this occasion, aod more than 
three pails of water, at most, should be 
thrown, the other naked men, 
only one pail each, and that not within the 
chureh: the other ceremeontes, if practised 
out of the church, were permitted. Irom 
so gentle a remonstrance, it could not be 
expected that the festival would be mate- 
rially checked ; and we are not surprised 
to learn that it was officially permitted by 
ucts of the Chapter of Sens, in 
1517. Still later 
but with gradual 
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formerly said at those tines. owed its rise 


to some ceremony of this kind. The fair 
is held on the We ine ssday after Easter, 


near Querfurt, in the place called the 
Area Meadow. In IKkngland, Robert 
Grosseteste, or Greathead, Bishop of Lin- 
coln, in the eleventh century, ordered 
his dean and chapter to abolish the Feast 
yf Asses, which had been annually cele- 
rated in Lincoln Cathedral on the feast 
of the Circumcision, on account of its li- 
entiousness. 

‘The festis " its: lf probably derives its 
origin from that principle of accommoda- 
tion to the manne 4 3 a andl prejudices of the 
people, which led to the a loption of rites 
and ceremonies ” imititetion of the Pa- 
gans: the Coronation of the Ass was a 
pari of the ceremony of the feast of Vesta, 
an honour conferred upon this quadruped 
because, according to ‘the Pegan mytho- 
logy, it hal by its brayins sau Vesta 
from being ra wished by the Lampsacon 
god.’ 

We shall now detach a few amusing 
anecdotes of the tenorance of the clergy 
at various periods, from the 14th to 
the 16th centuries inclusive. 
said, that in his time there ** were many 
unable curates that kaunen not the 
ten commandments, ne read their 
Sauter, ne understood a verse of it;” 
and Edward [Tf. complained to the 
Pope, ** that the encouragements of reli- 
vion were bestowed upon unqualified 
mercenary foreiguers, who neither re- 
sided in the country nor understood 
its language.” 

‘ Lewis Beaumont, 


‘ 
' 
' 
i 


~ 


bishop of Durham, 
was one instance, among many, of the ne- 
cessity of [Edward’s remonstrance. He 
was a very lame and illiterate French no- 
bleman, so incapable of reading and 
spelling, that he could not, although he 
had studied them, read over the bulls ans 
nounced to the people at his consecration, 
Atthe word *£ metre opol litice,’? he paused, 
tried in vain to repeat it, and at last said— 
“ Soit pour dit, ”— (suppose that said.) 
Then he came to— In Anigmate:”’ this 
puzzled him again. ‘Par St. Louis,” 
said he, **iln "est pas courtols qui a escrit 
cette parole ici,’—(by st. Louts, it could 
be no gentleman w ho wrote this stuff.’ 


‘fn the middle of the tifteenth century, 
the study of the Scriptures was far from 
being general, and the most p profound igs 
horance reigned amongst the major part 
even of the clergy. Ie ‘woof them, com- 
paratively, were acquainted with the Las 
tin, thor eh const intly used in the offices 
of the church, whilst fe asting and debau- 
chery are declared to have been their or- 
dinary occupations.’ 

‘In 1448, Wayntlete, Bishop of Win- 
ter, on the presentation of Merton 
Priory, in Surre y, instituted a rector to 
the parish of Shertield, in Hampshire. 
Lhe rector, however, previously took an 
uth before the bishop, that, on account 
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vt his insulliciency in letters, and default 
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of knowledge in the superintendance of 
souls, he would learn Latin for the two 
following years; and that, at the end of 
the first year, he would submit himself 
to be examined by the bishop, concern- 
ing his progress in grammar, and that if, 
on a second examination, he should be 
found deficient, he would resign his bene- 
fice.’ 

Prior to the publication of the Greek 
Testament by Erasmus, not a copy 
could be procured in all Germany, 
and the original languages of the Scrip- 
tures were not only generally neg- 
lected but the study of them was de- 
spised :— 

‘ Even Latin, the common language of 
thtir religious services, was so little un- 
derstood by the monkish clergy, that the 
most ridiculous mistakes were made by 
them, both in the performance of their 
offices and in their writings; an instance 
is related of one, who, instead of the 
usual form in baptism, was accustomed to 
say, *‘ Baptizo te in nomine Patria et Filia, 
et Spiritus Sancti; of another who when 
he had received letters of recommenda- 
tion for orders, couched in these terms, 
“Otto Dei gratia, rogat vestram clemen- 
tiam, ut velitis istum clericum conducere 
ad Vestrum Diaconum;” and was. or- 
dered to read the epistle, which was 
conside:ably abbreviated in the writing, 
was so totally ignorant of the Latin, as 
to form the abbreviations into the fol- 
lowing unmeaning words. ‘Otto Dei 
gram, rogat vestram clam, ut velit istum 
clincum clancum, convertere in vivum 
Diabolum:” and of a third, who for ¢ fa- 
mulus Dei,” constantly repeated  mulus 
Dei.” 

‘The grossest ignorance of the Scrip- 
tures prevailed, not only among the laity, 
but also among many of the clergy. 
Degreesin divinity were conferred upon 
those who had scarcely ever read the 
Bible ; and numbers of divines were far 
advanced in life, before they had ever 
seenone! Inthe year 1510, the univer- 
sity of Wittemberg registered in its acts 
Andrew Carolostad, afterwards one of the 
reformers, as being sufficientissimus, fully 
qualified for the degree of doctor, which 
he then received: though he afterwards 
acknowledged that he never began to 
read the Bible till eight years after he had 
received academical honours. Albert, 
Archbishop and Elector of Mentz having 
accidently found a Bible lying on a table, 
in 1530, opened it, and having read some 
pages, exclaimed, ‘‘ Indeed [ know not 
what Book this is ; but this Isee, thatevery 
thing in it is against us.” Gerard Listrius 
in his note on the Aforie Encomicum of 
Erasmus says, [have known many doctors 
in divinity, as they were called, who have 
candidly acknowledged that they were 
fifty years ofage, before they had read the 
Epistles of St. Paul:’? and Musculus af- 
firms that, prior to the Reformation, “‘many 


priests and pastors had not so much as seen 
a Bible.” 





‘Andrew Forman, Bishop of Murray 
and Papal Legate for Scotland, being 
obliged to say grace at an entertainment 
which he gave to the Pope and Cardinals 
in Rome, blundered so in his latinity, that 
his Holiness and their Eminences lost 
their gravity, which so  disconcerted 
the Bishop that he concluded the blessing 
by giving ‘all the false caries to the de- 
vil, in nomine patris, filll, et sancti spiri- 
tus:”? to which the company not under- 
tanding his Scoto- Latin, said Amen!’ 

We might much extend these ex- 
tracts, but must close with observing 
that Mr. Towniey’s Biblical Literature 
is one of the most curious, Interesting, 
and valuable works, that ever came 
under our critical notice. 


i. 


LIVES OF EMINENT SCOTSMEN. 
Tue Fourth Part of this elegant little 
work contains the lives of Alexander 
Hume, John Bellenden, Mark Alex- 
ander Boyd, William Wilkie, Robert 
Fergusson, William Julius Mickle, 
Alexander Geddes, and James Gra- 
hame, 

As we have already expressed our 
very favorable opinion of the literary 
merits and interest which this work pos- 
sesses, we shall now only say, that the 
fourth part is written with all that spi- 
rit, liberality, and critical acumen, 
which distinguish its predecessors from 
the general mass of biographies. With 
the impression that many of our read- 
ers think as we do, we shall ouly give 
one short extract in support of our opi- 
nion. Itisa critical estimate of the 
poetical talents of Grahame, the au- 
thor of the ¢ Sabbath ’— 

‘In proceeding to examine Mr. Gra- 
hame’s pretensions as a poet, it is difficult 
to clivest one’s-self entirely of the preju- 
dice which his virtues are calculated to 
excite in favour of his muse. But, mak- 
ing every allowance on this ground, no 
ordinary share of praise must still be his 
due. The most important exception pro- 
bably, which can be taken to his works, 
is, that they are almost all too exclusively 
religious to attract the attention of the 
general reader. Perhaps it would be no 
misrepresentation of the spirit of any age 
with which we are acquainted, if we ex- 
cept only the canting age of Cromwell, 
to say, that such topics rather repel than 
invite the curiosity which so much be- 
friend a writer. A like devotional cha- 
racter distinguished one of Grahame’s old- 
est precursors ia descriptive writing— 
Hume, of Logie,—to whom, indeed, he 
bears a very striking resemblance. Both 
of them belonged originally to the pro- 
fession of the law, and both abandoned it 
for the church; both cultivated poetry 
with a view to religious edification, and 
both have studiously refrained from all 





reference to that tenderest, though most | 





———— 


selfish, of human passions, Love; and, 
lastly, both have fixed on subjects as 
nearly alike as possible—the one celebrat- 
ing the beauties of a Summer's Day, and 
the other of the Sabbath, “the hallowed 
day.’ In the scale of merit, however, 
there is a great distance between them.— 
Although Grahame, like Hume, excludes 
love from his theme, he does not, like 
him, omit to call up other strong emo- 
tions of the heart in its stead; although 
he looks on woman with no impassioned 
feeling, he does not banish her from his 
view entirely. We have, in the Sabbath 
Day, no such meetings of lovers as are, 
with the utmost truth of painting, de- 
scribed in the ballad of Logan Water. 

“Nae mair at Login kirk will he 

Atween the preachings, meet wi’ me; 

Meet wi’ mi, or when it’s mirk, 

Convoy me hame frae Logan Kirk.” 

‘Bat we have, ‘fat the close of even- 
ing prayer,” the affecting spectacle of 
youth and loveliness consigned to the 
grave :— 

“ Acain that knell! The slow procession stops, 

The pall withdrawn, Death’s altar, thick em- 
boss*d 

With melancholy ornaments (the name, 

The record of her blossoming age), appears 

Unveild: and on it dust to dust is thrown— 

The final rite. Ob! hark, that sullen sound! 

Upon the lower’d bier the shovell’d clay 

Falls fast, and fills the void.”— 

‘ Nor, though averse to introduce scenes 
of love into the day consecrated to Hea- 
ven, does Grahame appear to have want- 
ed any thing of a lover’s feeling. ‘Take, 
for example, his description in the Geor- 
gics, of two lovers, on an excessively cold 
thirty-first of December night:— 

“ To meeting lovers now no hill is steep, 

No river fordless, and no forest dark ; 

And when they meet, unheeded sweeps the 
blast 5 

Unfelt the snow, as erst from summer’s thorn, 

Around them fell a shower of fading towers, 

Shook by the sighing of the evening breeze.” 

‘fume is simply pleasing; Grahame 
is impressive, often pathetic. The one 
dwells on external objects alone,— the 
other penetrates into the inmost recesses 
of our heart. Still, considering either of 
them merely as writers anxious to arrive 
at popularity by the shortest road, it must 
be acknowledged, that, on account of the 
peculiarly religious character of their 
writings, they equally mistook their way. 

‘The next point to be noticed ts the 
manner in which Grahame has executed 
the design which he had conceived, and 
this will be better illustrated by a few quo 
tations taken at random, than by a thou- 
sand remarks. If the following passages 
are not capable of aifordiag some of the 
highest pleasures in the perusal, no pomp 
of cominentary can raise thein to that dis- 
tinction; If, on the other hand, they are 
capable of delighting without such inter- 
ference, itis, after all, the undertaking 
of more ingenious than useful labour, to 
pry into the components of that enthusi- 
asm, which, by one sweep of its wing, 
has done the business already. 
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‘The dawn of the Sabbath—its differ- 
ence from the dawn of every other morn 
—is thus strikingly introduced. 

“ How still the moining of the ha!low’d day! 

Mute is the voice of rural labour,—hushi'd 

The ploughboy’s whistle and the milkmaid’s 
song. 

The scythe lies glitterir. wy wreath 

Of tcedded grass, mingle! with fading flowers, 

Thot yestermorn bloom’d waving in the breeze. 

Sounds the most faint attrect the ear,.—the hun 

Of early bee, the trickling of the dew, 

The distant bleating midway up the bill. 

(almness sits thron’d on yon ummoving cloud. 


rin thee 


To b a who wanders o'er the upland leas, 
The blackbird’s note comes mellower from the 
dale: . 


And sweeter from the sky the gladsome lark 
Warbles his heaven-tun’d song: the lulling 
brook 
Murmur- more gently down the deep-worn glen, 
While from yon lowly roof, whose curling 
smoke 
O’ermounts the mist, is heard at intervals 
The voice of Psalms, the simple song of praise."! 
‘The burial of beauty has been already 
incidentally noticed, and the conclusion 
quoted; the preceding part of this epi- 
sode is till more remarkable for the spirit 
and pathos of eenuine poetry. 
“Pot wood ond wild, | 
dale, 
The house of prayer itself*—no place inspires 
Pinotions more accordant with the day, 
Than does the field of graves, the land of rest: 
Oti, at the close of evening prayer, the toll, 
The solemn fiuneral-toli, pausing, proclaims 
The seivice of the tomb; the homeward crowds 
Divide on either Land; the pomp ¢raws near, 
The choir to meet the dead go forth, and sing 
‘lam the Resyrrection and the Life.’ 
Al me! these vou‘iful bearers, robed in white, 
They tell a mourn‘ul tale: some 
friend 
Is gone,—dead in her prime of years ;—twis 
she.— 
The poor man’s fiiend, who, 
not give, 
With angel tongue, pleaded to those who could 5 
With ance } tongue and mild besceching eye, 
‘That ne’er besought in vain, save w hen she 
piay ‘d 
For longer life, with heart resign’d to die— 
Rejoic’d to die, for happy visions bless’d 
Ilr voyage’s last days, and, hovering round, 
Alighted on her soul, giving presage 
That heaven was nigh. O, what a burst 
Of rapture from her eyes! what tears of joy 
Her heavenward eves suffus’d'—Those eyes are 
clos’, , 
But all her loveliness is not vet flown. 
She smil’d in death, and still her cold pale face 
Retains that snnie, as when ua waveless Jake, 
In which the wint'ry stars all bright appear, 
Is sheeted, by a nightly frost, with ice, 
Stullit retiects the face of Heaven, unchang’d, 
Uniuffled by the breeze or sweeping blast.” ’ 
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ON THE ARCHTPECTURE OF 
ANCIENT ROMANS*. 
‘Tne architecture of the ancient Romans, 


under their first kings, has been already 
shown to have been derived _ that of 


THE 


the LEtruseans. This people, colo 1V 
from Greece, were antecedeit - all the 
* From © Eimes’s Lectures on Architecture.’ 


rest of the Italian peninsula in cultivat- 
ing the arts, which they had practised 
even before the reputed time of Cadmus. 
All thei ir arts were derived from Greece, 
yy the migration of the Pelasgi. The 
architecture of Etruria should be consi- 
dered more as a style, and as a school of 
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art, than as a name given to the works of 
Etruscan artists. In its earliest period, 
that is before and about the time of Cad- 
mus, it 


partook of the Eeyptian and ear- 
lest Gre cian styles; became afterwards 
refined through its connexion” with 


Greece, and, finally, the immediate parent 
of the Roman. 

Having, in my preceding lectures, ex- 
tolled the architecture of the Greeks 
above that of the Remans, in a manner 
beyond what the admirers of the Roman 
style may approve, permit me to repeat, 
by way of explanation, that it was not in 
costliness or magnitude that the wm api 
genius of the Geeks developed itself, s 
much as in duvention, in taste, in beauty, ‘m 
rej vement. and in leaving to posterity th 2 
best models for imitation, “These quali- 
ties have given this gifted people their 
deserved pre-eminence over all their | 
hvit: MOTs or Compe titors. 

‘No remains of architecture or sculp- 
ture are to be found in Greece but what 
are canons of art, while Rome possesses 
more to corrupt the taste of the young 


architect than all its excellenctes can 
counterbalance. It is, therefore, to the 
rules, the forms, the proportions, the 


taste of the former, that the attention of 
the student should be perpetually re- 
cailed:— 
¢ Hear! how learn’d Greece her useful rules in- 
dites, 
When to repress aud when tndulye our flights.’ 
Povr. 
in its state of decay, 
student during his tra- 
elements of the art, 
of literature and fine 
the Asiatic desert did 
retired thither as to an 
‘night contemplate the 


Gsreece, even 
vels throueh the 
as, inthe’ decline 
taste, a city in 
Longinus, who 
asylum whence 


settingsun of Attic splendour. 

The three essential and distinet quali- 
ties in architecture, are slrength, grace, 
and richness. ‘The three orders of the 
Greeks possess all these requisites, and 
the five anomalous orders of the Romans 
possess no more. The aforesaid quali- 
ties are the Jandimarks, the boundaries, 


the north and south poles ofthe art. ‘The 
Doric displays the first.mentioned qua- 
lity, of strength; the Tonic, the second, 
of grace; and the Corinthian, the third, of 
richness. ‘The Corinthian is the maxt- 
mum, uniting beautiful simplicity and flo- 
rid decoration; while the Doric pOssesses 
pure simplicity, plainness, and robust 
streneth; andthe lonic is the connect- 
ing link between the two. 

Yet in these three simple elements 


what an endless varietv! We no more 
need anew order inour archiecture than 
anew fetter in our alphabet. “The = ar- 


chitect of talent will as little think of be- 
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wildering himself in the search of a new 
order, as the illustrious discoverer of the 
safety-lamp, who now, for the interests of 
science, presid: 's over the Royal Society, 
would of searching after the far-famed 
philosopher's stone. 

Every style of architecture, to be com. 
plete, must possess these three elementary 
princ iple s, and no style requires more, 
‘That atfectedly called by the ‘ gnawers at 
the thrice picked bare bone of antiquity,” : 
the English, but which is better Known by 
the untrue name of the Gothic, possesses 
them; and this stvle, | think, may easily 
be arranged, and a grammar formed of 
its roman itic, but erratic elements, which, 
under the hand of a scientific architec t, 


| may ar ise into a pare and orthodox Sy: 


tem. 5 pp sing, for instance, now I am 
upon the subj: ect, ‘(which I will endeavour 
to improve upon in its proper place, )sup- 
posing, T say, that under the first class, or 
that of strength, we venture to put the 
Norman and the Saxon; under the se- 
cond, or that of grace, the architecture of 
the period of Edward the Third, and its 
ikind; and, underthe third, or that of 
| richness, we collect the styles called 
florid. 

Not that I would, with that instance of 
bathos in architecture, Batty Langley, 
whose paragons of ugliness are of late re- 
viving in our metropolis, make the five 
orders of Gothic architecture complete 
or attempt to speak of his TTuscan-Go- 
thic, (they are his own nomenclature 3) 
his Doric-Gothic; his Tonic-Gothic ; his 
Corinthian-Gothic; or, that acme of ab- 
surdity, his Composite Gothic. 

[ have intruded this digression for the 
purpose of impressing more and more 
deeply upon the minds of the younger in- 
quirers into the beauties of architecture, 
the superiority of the Grecian arrange- 
ment, or system of the orders, over that 
of the Romans, for simplicity, ease of re- 
membrance, utility, and for giving freer 
scope to fancy, “invention, and genius ; 
and also that it can be applied as a sys- 
tein to other styles. 

From Egypt, as [I have endeavoured 
to prove In my former lectures, architec- 
ture, with the rest of the arts, visited 
Greece; and, after the decline of the re- 
nowned states of that empire, settled for 
ages in Rome ;—‘ a city,’ says the learn- 
ed De Goguct, in his Oris vine des Loix, 
‘which seems to have been destined to 
swallow up and absorb all the kingdoms of 
the universe. Her feeble beginnings 
presaged no such degree of power as she 
afterwards attained. It was by steady po- 
licy and unshaken courage thi it Rome tri- 
over all the obstacles that up- 
peared to oppose her enlargement.’ 

Greece, sunk into obscurity, and ruin- 
ed by luxury and corruption, the deadly 
dry- rot of national greatness, paralysed 
by indolence and submission to her con- 
ee gave up, supinely, her riches, 
uerarts, her aitists, to a people blessed 


with ve rougher powers of industry and 
aris. 
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Far be it from me, however, to insinu- 
ate, by these observations, that the culti- 
vation of the arts enervates a people; for 
history affords abundant proofs to the 
contrary, of which a very few instances 
will suffice. 

When arts and literature were at their 
zenith in Athens, so were public virtue, 
strength of arms, and industry; all grew 
together and flourished abundantly side 
by side; they languished, they sickened, 
and they died together. So it was with 
other ancient nations, and so it will be 
with every people present and to come: 
and it is only inasmuch as literature and 
the fine arts are the seal, as it were, the 
crown the capital of greatness, that the 
error has sprung up. 

Before the introduction of pure taste, 
and the importation of Grecian art and 
artists into Rome, we have the authority 
of all historians to show that its architec- 
ture was as rude as that of any other na- 
tion of antiquity. Their Etruscan neigh- 
bours led them to copy Greek originals, 
and one of their earliest kings, Varqui- 
nus Priscus, was a_ native of Greece, 
hence the origin of the Roman style. 
Nor was it Grecian architecture alone 
that the Romans imitated; but their lite- 
rature, their eloquenee, their manners, 
and customs, were all borrowed from their 
illustrious predecessors. Vitruvius found- 
ed his code of architectural laws upon the 
Greeks; Virgil imitated Homer; Cicero, 
Demosthenes. ‘The early Roman plays 
were translations from the Greek, and 
their latter ones imitations. 

The natural tendency of the ancient 
Romans was tothe grand and wonderful, 
the colossal, the showy, and even the pro- 
digality of extravagance. Hence, the 
temporary theatre of Marcus Scaurus, 
erected While he was edile, which he 
adorned with three hundred and _ sixty 
marble columns, and three thousand 
bronze statues ; and it was capable of con- 
taining eighty thousand persons. The 
shafts of the lower range of columns were 
thirty-eight feet long, and their weight 
was such, that Scaurus was obliged to give 
security for the reparation of the great 
sewers over which they were to pass, if 
they should be damaged by their convey- 
ance; and this, be it remembered, was for 
an occasional temporary amusement. 

Such also in character was the wooden 
edifice erected bv Curio, for the celebra- 
tion of the funeral games in honour of his 
father; which was so contrived as to 
form, according to the nature of the ex- 
hibition, eithera theatre or an amphithea- 
tre. Whento be used in the former way, 
the circular backs were placed against 
each other, thus becoming two separate 
theatres, so that the declamations, music, 
and applauding acclamations of the one, 
were not heard in the other. After the 
theatrical performances were concluded, 


2 ° os s re | . 
the two edifices, turning on pivots, were | take so much dead weight off the 


shoulders of the industrious part. of the 


rolled round by machinery, with all the 
audience within them, and the circle or 
ainphitheatre was completed ;—the pits, 





cleared of the populace, formed the 
arena. ‘These accounts, however impro- 
bable they may appear. are quoted on the 
authority of the elder Piiny. 


The s¥EDitator, 
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Beatum, cui etiam in senectute contigerit, ut 
sapientiam, verasque opiniones, assequi possit, 
PLATO APUD CICERONEM. 
Happy the man who, even in old age, attains 
to wisdom and true knowledge. 
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AnoTuer advantage, for which we are 
indebted to the studies of metopos- 
copy, cranioscopy, chyromancy, politi- 
cal economy, and others of that stamp, 
is the manifest saving in the tax of 
poor's rates, which accrues to the pub- 
lic by their means, Persons, who 
might otherwise have come under the 
cognizance of the Vagrant Act, or be- 
come chargeable to their several pa- 
rishes as incapable, through defect of na- 
tural parts, of providing subsistence for 
themselves, as shoe-makers,tatlors, mu- 
siclans, or bear-leaders, have, in the 
pursuance of the above studies, an os- 
tensible calling or mode of existence, 
and are enabled to set the parish-bea- 
dle at defiance, by picking the pock- 
ets of the community at large, who 
purchase their philosophy. ‘Thus a 
man who is too proud or too indolent | 
to apply himself to a handicraft trade 
for subsistence, has nothing to do but 
turn author and philosopher. Though 
he had’nt the wit to set a pea-stake or 
frizhten a crow from a corn-field, he 
may yet have more than sufficient to 
write you a very learned treatise upon 
horticulture or agriculture. Though 
his invention might be unequal to the 
soldering a brass pan or the rivetting 
a hoop for a cracked jordan, yet he finds 
no difficulty in giving us a proof of his 
abilities in a new theory of the deluge, 
an infidel cosmogony, or a smart pa- 
rody on the Scriptures. Ele who feels 
in comprehending why you can’t sneeze 
and exsufHate simultaneously, will ne- 
vertheless contrive to puzzle you with 
a dissertation on gases, while one who 
couldn't tot up the teeth in the jaw- 
bone of an ass or calculate. the neat 
proceeds of an impost upon rational 

arrots, will dash you off an essay on 
the national debt in a twinkle. Thus 
we see, by making philosophy a kind 
of depot, or house of refuge, for those 
who can succeed in nothing else, we 





cominunity, and, beside, have philoso- 


phers, where, without the aid of the 
above sciences, we would have nothing 
but plain foois. 

Physiognomy is one of the principal 
ainony these. Can there be any thin 
more consonant to reason ind ened 
sense, than the hypothesis upon which 
this theory sets out? namely, that the 
dispositions of the mind follow the fea- 
tures of the face, of e converso, that 
the features follow the dispositions, 
For, in the first case, by the different 
configurations of a man’s nose, or fore- 
head, or eyebrow, the mind, which is 
nothing but a subtle ether, a divina 
particula aura, within the caput, is 
compressed or suffered to dilate it- 
self, according as the said nose, fore- 
head, or eyebrow, is short or long, low 
or high, angular or curvilinear: ergo, 
the mind itself becomes consequently 
either narrow or expansive, shallow or 
profound, crooked or uniform. In 
the second case, viz. that of the fea- 
tures shaping themselves so as to con- 
form to the internal dispositions, the 
hypothesis is scarcely less substantial. 
For the mind, being in its nature, 
aériform, is incontiuently thereupon 
elastic ; ergo, by jutting, and pushing, 
and driving, and shouldering, against 
the end of the nose, the inter surface 
of the cranium and the concavities of 
the eyebrow, if sufficiently potential, 
it will enlarge and otherwise propor- 
tionally conform those features to the 
measures of its own dimension ; but if 
weak and inexpausive, the features will 
remain short, and snubbed, and ob- 
tuse, as they were when uninformed in 
the womb. 

As to craniognomy, the doctrine of 
telling a man’s disposition and facul- 
ties from the promontories and tube- 
rosities on his skull, is and ought to 
be be upheld by every good father of 
au famnly all over the world. Nay, 
these do not ouly indicate the turn of 
a man’s own disposition, bat of his 
wife’s also. Let any fond believing 
British husbaud lay his hand upon his 
forehead, and deny this if he can, 
This theory, and the doctrine of a cen- 
tral heat, agree very well in this, that 
beside conforming rigorously to ‘the 
Newtonian rules of philosophizing, 
which require the existence of the cause 
brought to explain phenomena, to be 
first truly established, and its eficiency 
thereto demonstrated on rational prin- 
ciples, they also prove the eternity of 
matter, to all appearance of reason. 
For, our skulls and the earth, (which 
is nothing but the mother of skulls, 
and a pottery of human bodies,) tu be 
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gy yoet | 
able to withstand the expansive andj} for me to attempt it. Still you say: | tle images, bursting like bubbles, with we r 
eternal pressure acting within them, | though we do suppose a parrot capable} puff! Your ear—take my advice, — 
must be endued with an affinity among | of extempore poetry, yet, after all, a| and kite it to the man in the moon, for : 
their particles, proportionally cohesive | parrot is but a parrot, turn him as you | it wouldn’t be read by the gossips here, Ori 
and perpetual, i, e. are indivisible andj will, and not a magpie. Granted: }if it were written out on the broad hea- 
eternal. Hence we have matter proved | but have you recollected to slit the} vens, in letters of stars. 
to be God, in one particular at least, | magpie’s tongue with sixpence-worth| If there be one entity in existence [ To th 
that is to say, in its eternity ; the nextj{of a decapitated monarch? Yes. } despise more than an Atheist, it is a Si 
step is to shew it infinite, cogitative, | Well—now slit your own tongue, and | poet. Ephr 
and omnipotent, which we presume | see if you'll talk a bit the better. Can But that he might pick my pocket, ber, | 
can be done with equal ease and satis- | you expect a magpie to do more than | I would much rather be in the roow accou 
faction. you, a man ? thisis a step beyond me; | with a swindler. [can pity the pros- tised 
Bat of all these studies, none please |if you have the face, after this, to ac-| titution of taients in the wily kuave ; taken 
me so much as that of comparative|cuse me of setting up a magpie to be{the dull unpretending simpleton is pecul 
anatomy, whereby the several proper-{a poet, recollect, you have made him j often amiable; even the witless pre- tains 
ties, dispositions, virtues, and energies | yourself more than a man; so hide|tender to philosophy, the alchemist, partic 
of the human system are developed by | your head in your palms, and kiss the| the physiognomist, the autiquary, are Ripo 
comparing our physical organization | butt-end of humility, or Ll expose | at least laughable ; as for the dealer in one 0 
with that of monkeys, cats, dogs, bears, | you to the genus irretabile, to be burnt | namby-pamby and chit-chat, by the the p 
owls, &c. as a special blasphemist. wood fire, I am his sworn brother in pole : 
But there is another art, which, al- But to return; I say it is incalcula- | iniquity; but a poet has no earthly duals 
though not philosophical, _ strictly | ble, of what benefit the art of poetry is | qualification but to make you ashamed unab| 
speaking, yet agrees so well with those|to the manufacturing and agricultural | of your species. It is something be- gular 
I have mentioned, in affording an oc-| interests, by taking off a number of|tween an idiot and a goblin; the port 
cupation in the last resort, that I can-{superfluous and unprofitable hands, | brainless corporeality of the one, with cordi: 
not forbear taking this opportunity of}and thereby leaving the needle, the| the flimsiness and nothingness of the Saxo 
giving it my humble subscription of |awl, the reaping-hook, and the scythe, | other. as to 
praise. In fact, this branch of author-| to those who are able to wield these in-}| You go out to take a peaceful dish we Ca 
ship does more in the way of thinning|struments without maiming them-| of tea with a female friend ;—well— ing t 
the manufactories, and depopulating | selves, through ignorance of the man-| and you sit down in the simplicity of from 
the mechanical part of the community, | ner of using them, and utter incapa-| your heart to a little knee-neighbour- tary ¢ 
to their very great benefit, than all the | bility of ever attaining it. Poetry is| ing chat with her; when, Mrs. Such- unifo 
above studies of philosophy, taken to-| also much more efficient in this way | a-one comes up, and begs leave to in« ages, 
gether, It not only employs a great {than philosophy; inasmuch as the lat-|troduce a protegé of her’s, ‘a young 
number of hands, but is of such easy | ter requires you to know so much of | gentleman, who has a very pretty taste Dece 
attainment, that except for the impos-| language as not to call a government} for poetry.” Now I'll be judged by 
sibility of teaching a magpie the art of | debenture a sheet of waste paper, a| St. Peter, if any one has a right to in- 
penmanship, a magpie might write} golden sovereign a brass farthing, a} sult an unoffending gentleman, by 
very excellent poetry. Poetry! O]| nose a mouth, a scull a humming-top, | putting such atrick upon him.  L beg To t, 
Lord! sure you don’t mean to assert | or a wild man of the woods a reasona-{ leave to acquaint my female acquaint. ™M 
that a magpie could write poetry? Be | ble creature; whilst the essence of po-} ance thus publicly, that if this is nail 
so good as to read my words over again, | etry lying in calling things by wrong] meant as an equivalent tax instead of onal 
Mr. (?). If, by any disingenuity, by | names, and applying your words in| card-money, (for I hatecardsas much ouetee 
application of Spanish thumb- | new and strange signitications, the less | as poets,) thinking, perhaps, that [ can plans 
screws or other instruments of torsion, | you understand of the true meaning of | better spare my ears toa poet, than my ai 
you can wrest my meaning into such | words, the more likely will you be to} money to reimburse them for the cost hig 
an assertion, why build me up in| misapply and misuse them; which [| of their tea and crumpets, [ would ra- Wark. 
bronze, and set me as a patron saint} take to be the natural province of a| ther give them the breeches off my per- eid 
over perjurors, professed story-tellers,| poet. ‘Thus, craniognomy requires| son (and, God knows, [ can ill spare The 
Abyssiman travellers, and breakers of | some little knackery or dexterous jug- | them) than be thus delivered up to the Wins 
the ninth commandment. No, so far | glery in its management, so as to im-| pains of purgatory before my time. re 
from making such an impudent asser- | pose with an appearance of argument, It is true the thing will talk ; nay, thoes 
tion, I venture to assert, that a magpie | but reason or common sense of any | will use those distortions of feature pi 
could not write poetry. Well—it’sall | kind would be highly detrimental to a| which generally accompany mental per 
one; you asserted, that if a magpie] poet. Only think of a drama attempt- | energy, will utter such voluble sylla- en 
could write, he could become a poet. | ing to fob us off with a faithful per-| bles, and words running over the i 
O—your humble servant; this is a | sonification of passion, humour, or wit, | tongue apon friction-wheels, will lisp Ko 
different question, For the answer, | in clear, obvious, and appropriate lan- | and babble and take positions, casting aste 
give me leave to refer you to Prince | guage! Why the author would de-} uptheeye and making a leg, that, only dino 
Maurice's parrot*, and if the parrot | serve lower damnation than the sorriest | it has not the wit to devise such a alt 
does not satisfy you himself, it is vain | devil, who prints rubric and placards | scheme, you would swear it had brok- pin 
® Mr. Locke gravely asserts the rationality legible at telegraph distance, for rep-|en parole at vt Luke’s ; neverthe- Ni 
of a Brazilian parrot, from its conversation | tl€ and monkey shows. Have you | less, I would rather be stewed in a stop; 
given on the authority of Prince Maurice, —See | Written a poem, containing anywhat, bird-pie, with plucked jays and gar- of tt 
the Essay on Human Understanding. } but love and gew-gaw words, and brit-| rulous chaffinches,—[ never knew a | 
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poet yet, who did not turn Ossian 
into rhyme, WILDERNESSE. 
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Original Communications. 


RIDING THE STANG. 
To the Editor of the Literary Chronicle. 
Sir,—Your correspondent, Mr. 
Ephraim Wood, who, in your last num- 
ber, has favoured the public with an 
account of Riding the Stang, as prac- 
tised in the north of Yorkshire, is mis- 
taken in supposing that the custom is 
peculiar to that district ; since it ob- 
tains also in the West Riding, and 
particularly in the market-town of 
Ripon, where I have, on more than 
one occasion, witnessed its performance ; 
the principal actor being seated on a 
pole supported by two or more indivi- 
duals with a numerous retinue. IL am 
unable to trace the origin of this sin- 
gular usage, but Judging from the Im- 
port of the term ‘Stang,’ which, ac- 
cording to Dr. Johnson, is a pure 
Saxon word, signifying a perch, and 
as to perch is to sit or roost as a bird, 
we can have no hesitation in conclud- 
ing that the practice is derived to us 
from our Saxon ancestors. Its salu- 
tary effects may be inferred from the 
uniform sanction and approbation of 
ages, Your obedient servant, 
Canny YATTON. 
December, 12, 1821. 
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PARISH FEASTING. 

To the Editor of the Literary Chronicle. 

Mr. Epitor,—This is a reforming 
und retrenching age, and every one 
considers himself privileged to adopt 
systems of economy, and to suggest 
plans for the amelioration of the na- 
tional burthens. Such exertions for 
the general benefit of mankind, have 
been as various in their objects, as they 
have been beneficial in their results. 
The Societies for the Suppression of 
Vice and Mendicity, have been active 
in removing from our public streets 
those gangs of nightly marauders and 
sturdy beggars, who so long infested 
every avenue of the metropolis; and 
bringing to the tribunal of justice those 
disciples of infidelity, whose pernicious 
maxims, if unchecked, would have 
demoralized the public mind, and by 
dissolving the ties of religion and loy- 
alty, sapped the foundation of civil 
society. 

Nor has the spirit of true patriotism 
stopped here; the public institutions 
of the metropolis, the hospitals, the 





schools, the alms-hous+s, and even the 
prisons have been visited, their internal 
economy examined, and their abuses 
reformed; but the Poor Houses of the 
several parishes have as yet remained 
unnoticed. Here is indeed an ample 
field for inquiry, for it is from the in- 
judicious conduct of these important 
establishments the distresses of the 
lower classes in a great measure origi- 
nate, and it is by the want of proper 
energy on the part of Parish Officers, 
that so many beggars and idle persons 
are still found loitering in the streets, 
and infesting every approach to the 
metropolis. Were the present Poor 
Laws put in vigorous exercise, there 
can be little doubt but the sum of hu- 
man misery would be considerably 
lessened, while the nuisance of va- 
vrants, still so much complained of, 
woald be effectually removed. In your 
Chronicle of the 24th of November, | 
was much struck with the following 
passage, quoted from the Reports of 
the Mendicity Society: § Whenever 
it shall be enabled to induce parishes 
to adopt a better system, in regard to 
vagrauts, a very important step will be 
taken towards the end in view. If the 
entire suppression of mendicity be at 
all attainable, it will probably be ef- 
fected by slow degrees, and will depend 
upon an infinity of circumstances; but 
its advance has been already arrested, 
and its most revolting features are re- 
ceding.’ From this statemeut it Is evi- 
dent that a greater degree of activity 
and vigilance on the part of parish of- 
ficers, would tend materially to assist 
the operations of the Society, and that, 
without this, their influence must be 
partial, and in many instances even nu- 
gatory. But what say parish officers 
in reply to this charge of negligence ? 
Their plea is, that the parish funds are 
inadequate to the support of all the 
vagrants who might apply for relief, or 
the employment of proper persons 
throughout the bounds of a large 
parish, to take up such as come under 
the denomination of vagrants. But 
whence arises this poverty? Are not 
the poor rates regulated by the num- 
ber of the objects soliciting relief of 
the parish, and may it not be reason- 
ably supposed, that the sum will be 
sufficient to supply the demand? As 
the parish officers have thus the power 
of levying the poor rates, and we may 
conclude that they will exercise this 
power to its necessary extent, we must 
look to some other cause for the po- 
verty complained of, and this we shall 
find in a great measure to be the prac- 





tice of parish feasting. It is true that 
there are few public institutions which 
conclude their annual meetings with- 
out a feast, which is partly paid, in 
most cases, out of the fuads, but 
though this is a rule § more honoured 
in the breach than the observance,’ yet 
it is only annual, and therefore limited; 
but parish feasting is both frequent 
and abundant, ek every meeting for 
business is considered incothplete, un- 
less concluded with the customary li- 
bation to Bacchus; thus the stream of 
benevolence, which. should have re- 
freshed the fainting child of Poverty, 
is diverted from its course, and poured 
in copious profusion into the capacious 
stomachs of churchwardens, overseers, 
and, as you remark, ‘ of all in ayutho- 
rity under them.’ Surely, sir, this 
is an abuse which requires reformation, 
and though I am a member and sin- 
cere friend of our established church, 
I am an enemy to the unnecessary 
gluttony of its parish officers, 

‘The labourer is certainly worthy. of 
his hire,’ and I am aware that the 
transactions of parish busjness, parti- 
cularly if the parish be large, occupies 
much time, during which refreshment 
is necessary ; but regard should be had 
to the wants of others as well as our 
own, and no more should be expended 
than will supply the wants of nature. 
This growing evil might be immedi- 
ately remedied, were a public auditor 
appointed to each parish, who should 
regulate all the expenses attending the 
frequent meetings of the officers, and, in 
cases of long protracted business, allow 
a certain sum per head for necessary re- 
freshment. By the general adaption of 
this plan, combined with vigilance in 
the parish police, the funds would be 
found commensurate with the demands, 
und the comfort of the poor proportion- 
ably increased, while the public secu- 
rity would be promoted, E. G. B. 

———-$ > aieoe 
A LOVE TALE. 

Many of the Afgham songs and tales 
relate to love, and most of them speak 
of that passion in the most glowing and 
romantic language. A favourite poem, 
which tells the story of Audam and 
Doorkhaunee, is kuown to most men in 
the nation, and is read, repeated, and 
sung, through all parts of the country. 
Audam was the handsomest and bravest 
bess. man of his tribe, and Dourk- 

aunee the most. beautiful and most 
amiable of the virgins ; but a feud 
between their families long prevented 
their meeting. At last au accidental 
rencounter took place, which ended in 
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a mutual and violent passion. The 
quarrels of the families, however, still 
kept the lovers separate, and perhaps 
in ignorance of each other's sentiments, 
till Doorkhaunee was compelled by her 
relations to marry a neighbouring chief. 
The affliction of her lover may be ima- 
gined, and his lamentations, and the 
letters that passed between him and 
Dorkhaunee, fill a large part of the 
poem; till, at last, after overcoming 
numberlessobstacles, Audam succeeded 
in prevailing on his mistress to see him. 
They had several meetings; but 
Doorkhauuee still preserved her purity, 
and rejected alike the importunities of 
her lover and her husband. 

Audam’s visits did not long escape 
the husband, who was filled with jea- 
lousy ‘and desire of vengeance. He 
took the opportunity of his rival's next 
visit to way-lay him, at the head of se- 
veral of his own relations: and, though 
his attack was bravely repelled, and 
his opponent escaped with a desperate 
wound, he resolved to try if Audam’s 
suit was favoured, by observing the ef- 
fect of a report of his death on ” Doork- 
haunee. 

Doorkhaunee’s only pleasure, during 
the tong intervals of her lover's visits, 
was to retire toa garden, and to cul- 
tivate two flowers; oue of which shie 
named after herself, and the other af- 
tér the object of her affection. On the 
day of the umbuscade, she was watch- 
ing her flowers, when she observed that 
of Audam languish from sympathy with 
his recent nusfortune; and, before 
she recovered from her surprise, she 
was accosted by her husband, who ap- 
proached her with a drawn sword, and 
bousted that it was wet with the blood 
of Audam. This trial was fatal to 
Doorkhaunee, who sunk to the ground, 
overwhelined with grief and_ horror, 
aid expired on the spot. The news was 
brought to Audam, who lay wounded 
near the scene of the ambuscade, and 
no sooner had he heard it, than he called 
on his mistress’s name, and breathed 
his last. They were buried ata dis- 
tance from each other; but their love 
prevailed even in-death, and their bo- 
dies were found to have met in one 
grave. ‘Two trees sprung from their 
remains, aud mingled their branches 
over the tomb.—E/phinstone’s Caubul. 


Biography. 


JAMES PERRY, Esa. 
ALTHOUGH we 
the Memoir of this amiable and much 
respected individual, which has appeared 








have little to add to- 
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in most of the public journals, and 
although we can pay no higher com- 
pliment to his talents and integrity, 
than his brother journalists of all par- 
ties have so unanimously done, yet we 
would not suffer a gentleman w ho has 
been so intimately conuected with the 
press fur nearly balfa ceutury, to pass 
to the tomb without some record of 
his worth in our pages. 

Mr. James Perry was a native of 
Aberdeen. He was born on the 30th 
of October, 1756, and received the 
first rudiments of education at the 
Chapel of Garioch, of which parish the 
Rev. W. Farquhar, father of Sir 
Walter Farquhar, was minister. From 
this, Mr. Perry was removed to the 
High School of Aberdeen. 

Iu the year 1771, he was entered of 
Mareschall College, in the University 


of Aberdeen, and was afterwards 
placed under Dr. Arthur Dingwall 


Fordyce, advocate, to qualify him for 
the profession of the Scots law; but his 
father, who was an eminent builder, 
having engaged in some unsuccessful 
speculations in his business, young 
Perry left Aberdeen in 1774, and pro- 
ceeded to Edinburgh, in the hope of 
obtaining a situation in some profes- 
sional gentleman’s chambers, where 
he might at once pursue his studies 
and obtain a livelihood. But, after 
long and inefiectual attempts to gain 
employment, he came to England, 
and was for two years engaged in Y Mane 
chester, as clerk to Mr. Denwiddie, a 
respectable mnanufacturer. In this si- 
tuation he cultivated his mind by the 
study of the best authors, and gained 
the friendship and protection of the 
principal gentlemen of the town, by 
the talents he displaved in a society 
which was then established by them for 
philosophical and moral discussions, 
and by several literary essays, which 
obtained their approbation. In the be- 
giuning of 1777, he brought with him 
recommendations from all the princi- 
pal manufacturers to their correspon- 
dents, but they all failed of procuring 
him any suitable introduction; it was, 
however, the accidental effect of one of 
them that threw him into the line of 
life, which, from that period, he per- 
severed in with such invariable con- 
stancy. 

There was at that time an opposi- 
tion journal published under the title 
of * The General Advertiser,’ and being 
a wew concern, it was the practice of 
the proprietors to exhibit the whole con- 
tents of it upon boards at different shop- 
windows and doors, in the sane man. 





| ner as we now see the theatrical pla- 


cards displayed. Mr. Perry being un- 
employed, ainused himself with wri- 
ting essays and scraps of poetry for 
this paper, which he flung into the let- 
ter-box of the printing house, and 
which were always inserted. Calling 
one day at the shop of Messrs. Richard- 
son and Urquhart, booksellers, towhom 
he had letters of recommeadation, he 
found the Jatter busily engaged in 
reading, and apparently enjoying, an 
article 1 the ‘General Advertiser.’ Af- 
ter Mr. Urquhart had fiaished the 
perusal, he put the usual question toliin, 
whether he had beard of any situation 
that would suit hin ? to which he re- 
plied in the negative—at the same time 
holding out the paper, he said—‘ If 
you could write such articles as this, I 
could give you immediate employ - 
ment.’ It happened to be a humour- 
ous essay, written by Mr. Perry him- 
self. This he cathe Bo intimated to 
Mr. Urquhart, and gave hiin another 
article in the same hand-writing, which 
he had proposed to drop into the let- 
ter-box.—Mr. Urquhart expressed 
great satisfaction at the discovery, and 
iuformed him that he was one of the 
principal proprietors of the paper; that 
they wanted just such a person, and 
as there was to be a meeting of the 
proprietors that same evening, he would 
propose Mr. Perry as awriter. He 
did so; andthe next day he was en- 
gaved at a salary of one guinea per 
week, and an additional half-guinea 
for nssletetion to The London Ev ening 
Post,’ then printed by the saine per- 
soil. 

Such was the incident that threw 
Mr. Perry into the profession of a jour- 
nalist. He was most assiduous in his 
exertions for * The General Adver- 
tiser;’ and, during the memorable tris 
als of Admirals Keppel and Palmer, 
he, for six wecks together, by his in- 
dividual etforts, sent up daily from 
Portsmouth eight columns of the tri- 
als, taken by him in court; which, 


'from the interest they ences. raised 


the paper toa sale of several thousands 
per day. At this time Mr. Perry 
wrote and published several political 
pamphlets and poems; and, in 1782; 

he formed the plan, and was the first 
editor of the * European Magazine,’ up- 
on the design of combining, in one 
monthly publication, the usual mis- 
cellaneous contents of such a work with 
a review of new books. He conducted 
it, however, only for the first twelve 
inonths, as, on the death of a Mr. Wall, 
he was chosen by the proprietors of 
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‘The Gazetteer’ to be the editor of 
that paper, the proprietors of which 
consisted of the principal booksellers 
of the city of London: Mr. Thomas 
Payne, Mr. White, Mr. Nicol, Mr. 
Lockyer Davies, Mr. Paul Vaillant, 
with Sir N, Conant, Mr. Elmsley, &c. 
Mr. Perry undertook the editorship of 
the paper ata salary of four guineas 
per week, on the express condition 
that he was to be left to the free exer- 
cise of his political opinions, which 
were those asserted by Mr. Fox—opi- 
nious which, from their liberality in 
the cause of freedom, justice, and hu- 
manity, had made, on his first enter- 
ing the gallery of the House of Com- 
mons, an impression that could not be 
effaced from his mind, 

On his commencing editor of * The 
Gazetteer,’ he suggested to the propri- 
etors the plan of employing several re- 
porters, to facilitate the publication of 
the debates in Parliament. Up to 
that time, each paper had but one re- 
porter in each house of Parliament, 
aud the predecessor of Mr. Perry in 
¢ The Gazetteer’ had been in the habit 
of spinning out the reports of debates 
for weeks, and even months, after the 
session had closed ; while Mr. Wood- 
fall, in the * Morning Chronicle,’ used 
to bring out his hasty sketch of the de- 
bate in the evening of the following 
day. Mr. Perry’s plan was adopted, 
and, by a succession of reporters, * The 
Gazetteer’ published in the morning 
with as long a debate as Mr. Wood- 
fall brought out in the evening, and 
sometimes at midnight, 

It happened that, in the vears 1780, 
1781 and 1782, there were numerous 
debating societies in every part of the 
metropolis, where many persons that 
have since been conspicuous in Parlia- 
meut, in the pulpit, and oa the bench, 
distinguished themselves as public 
speakers. Mr. Perry was a speaker in 
these societies, and is mentioned with 
great praise in * The History of the 
Westminster Forum.’ Mr. Pitt used 
to attend these societies, although he 
never spoke at any of them; and it is 
not perhaps geverally known, that the 
Lyceum was fitted up and received 
that title, expressly for a superior 
school of oratory, by John Sheridan, 
Esq. a barrister, with the view of ena- 
bling such young gentlemen as were 
designed for the senate and bar, to 
practise public speaking before a gen- 
teel auditory. It was opened for a few 
nights, at 5s. the price of adinittance. 
Mr. Pitt and several of his friends fre- 
guented it, but the enterprise fell to 





the ground. It 1s positively stated 
that, afterwards, when Mr. Pitt came 
to be Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
having had frequent opportunities of 
witnessing Mr. Perry’s talent in public 
speaking, and particularly in reply, he 
caused « proposal to be made to him 
ofcoming into Parliament, which would 
have probably led on to high fortune. 
Mr. Perry, however, thought proper to 
decline it, as he did afterwards an offer 
the same kind from the Earl of Shel- 
burne. 

Mr. Perry was for several years edi- 
tor of § Debrett’s Parliamentary De- 
bates,” to the exclusion of advertise- 
ments and other extraneous matter. 
This work had fallen into disrepute, 
and the proprietors set it up to puhlic 
sale. Inthe meanwhile, Mr. Wood- 
fall undertook another paper, under 
the title of the * Diary,’ and Mr. 
Perry bought the § Morning Chronicle.’ 
He announced himself, in ~ conjunction 
with his friend, Mr. Gray, as joint pro- 
prietor and editor, and declared he 
would be responsible for its contents. 
From that time to the present day, it 
has continued to be the organ of gen- 
uine Whig principles, uniformly as- 
serting the doctrines that placed the il- 
lustrious Flouse of Brunswick upon 
the throne of the united kingdom, 
and equally deprecating all violent 
changes, whether attempted by Jaco- 
bins on one side, or Ultra Royslists on 
the other. The consequence was, 
that he was assailed and_ reviled 
by both extremes of party, while the 
vreat constitutional body of the W higs, 
and of the friends of freedom, consi- 
dered the * Chronicle’ as the true ve- 
hicle of sound coustitutional doctrines. 
It is but justice here to remark, what 
is truly creditable to Mr. Perry, that 
he never suffered his paper to be de- 
graded by private personalities or scan- 
dal, and that he never was suspected of 
venality. Twice, in the course of 
forty years, he was prosecuted by ex-of- 


ficio informations, and was as often 


honourably acquitted. In the first in- 
stance, he was most ably defended by 
his noble friend, Lord Erskine, and in 
the second, he conk his defence upon 
himself. In private life, Mr. Perry 
had the happiness to maintain his aged 
parents in comfort, and to bring up the 
orphan family of his sister by her first 
marriave.. She was afterwards mar- 
ried, for the second time, to the cele- 
brated Professor Porson, and died in 
1796. 

In 1798, Mr. Perry was married to 
Miss Anne Hull, a young lady of the 
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most amiable PSF wie | 
whom, for many years, he lived in the 
most perfect state of connubial felicity. 
She brought him eight children, one of 
whom died young; and the eldest, @ 
daughter, of the most promising. ta- 
leuts, was carried off at the age of 
fourteen, by the rupture of a blood- 
vessel, in the arms of her mother, which 
gave a shock to that lady’s. constitu- 
tion which she never recovered. She 
sunk into a decline, and took a voyage 
to Lisbon in hopes of restoration by a 
milder climate; on her return, she was 
taken prisoner ‘by an Algerine frigate, 
and after suffering much in the voyage, 
she sunk under her complaint, soon af- 
ter she was landed at Bourdeaux. 

The industry and talent of Mr. 
Perry, asa journalist, cannot be more 
fully exemplified than by the unprece- 
dented success which he experienced 
shortly after he took the then obscure 
and almost expiring paper, the * Morn- 
ing Chronicle,’ into his hands. It is said 
of’ Themistocles, the celebrated Athe- 
nian statesman, that, on being re- 
proached for his want of polite accom- 
plishments, he made this reply—‘ it is 
true | never touched the lute, or learn- 
ed to play on the harp ; butif you will 
commit to my charge a city ever so ob- 
scure and inconsiderable, I can make 
it greatand flourishing.’ By a similar 
exercise of judgment and persevering 
attention, did the subject of these me- 
moirs raise an obscure journal to be 
one of the most distinguished and re- 
spectable. It was looked up to, not 
only throughout the British empire, 
but all over the continent of Europe, 
for the talent it displayed, and the uni- 
form independence, consistency, and 
firmness with which it advocated the 
genuine principles of political liberty, 
Even those who differ from Mr. Per- 
ry’s political opinions, always ac- 
knowledged the sincerity with which he 
adopted, “and the candour and simpli- 
city with which he maintained them. 
But this was not all; in the conduct 
of his journal he at all tines evinced a 
high sense of moral propriety and de- 
corum ; he uot only never suffered it, 
according to the fashion of the time 
when he began his literary career, to 
become a vehicle for private slander, 
but he carefully excluded such arti- 
cles as might hurt the feelings of pri- 
vate individuals, even when the publi- 
cation of them could not have subjected 
him to any legal process. 

As the celebrated William Waod- 
fall was the first who gave a new fea- 
ture of correctness to the reports of 
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Parliamentary Debates, so was Mr. 
Perry the first who contributed by bis 
example to give a respectability to 
English newspapers, which they never 

d before; and in all the vio- 
lent party conflicts in which he hap- 
pened to be engaged, his adversaries 
were obliged to confess that his hostility 
was carried on with honour, as well as 
talent. He was beloved and respected 
by his numerous friends,—he was ge- 
nerous and liberal to all who stood in 
need of his bounty, while he exercised 
the greatest discrimination with regard 
to those who were worthy of it; and, 
while he took care that the duties be- 
longing to his extensive establishment 
were punctually fulfilled, he had the 
rare quality of securing the attachment, 
as well as the esteem, of all those who 
were in his employ. 

This mucherespected individual 
died at his house at Brighton,on Tues- 
day, the 4th inst. in the 65th year of 
his age. 

ee GP bee 
SURGEONS. 
In the reign of Kiug Henry VIII. as 
Gale. informs us, there were very few 
worthy to be called surgeons. His ac- 
count of those employed in the army is 
very humourous. ‘ [ remember,’ says 
he, ‘when I was in the wars at Mut- 
trel (Montreuil) in the time of that 
most famous prince, King Heary 
VIII. there was a great rabblement, 
that took on them to be surgeons; 
some were sow-gelders, and some 
horse-gelders, with tinkers.and cobblers. 
This noble sect did such great cures, 
that they got themselves a perpetual 
name! for, like as Thessalus’s sect 
were called Thessalions, so was this no- 
ble rabblement, for their notorious 
cures, called dog-leaches ; for in two 
dressings they did commonly make 
their curessound and whole for ever; 
so that they neither felt heat nor cold, 
nor no manner of pain after. But 
when the Duke of Norfolk, who was 
then general, understood how the 
people did die, and that of small 
wounds, he sent for me, and certain 
other surgeons, commanding us to 
make search how these men 
came to their death; 
were by the grievousness of their 
wouuds, or by the lack of knowledge 
of the surgeons; and we, according to 
our commandment, made = search 
through all the camp; and found 
many of the same good fellows, which 
took upon them the names of sur- 
geons; not only the names, but the 
wages also. We asking them whether 


whether it | 


| they were surgeons or no, they said they | 


were; we demanded with whom they 
were brought up? and _ they, with 


shameless faces, would answer either 


with one cunning man or another, 
which was dead. Then we demanded 
of them what chirurgery staff they had 
to cure men withal; and they would 
show us a pot or a box, which they 
had ina budget; wherein was such 
trumpery as they did use to grease 
horses heels’ withal, and laid upon 
scabbed horses’ backs, with rowel, and 
such like. And others, that were 
cobblers and tinkers, they used shoe- 
maker’s wax, with the rust of old pans, 
and made therewithal a noble salve, as 
they did term it. But in the end, this 
worthy rabblement was committed to 
the Marshalsea, and threatened, by the 
duke’s grace, to be hanged for their 
worthy deeds, except they would de- 


clare the truth what they were, and of 


what occupations; and in the end 
they did confess, as I have declared to 
you before.’ 


Original Poetry. 
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THE SHEPHERD’s WISH. 
From the Greek of Moscus. 


WHEN calm the wave, and hush’d the wind, 
And smooth as glass the water blue, 

The sea delights my changeful mind, 
And then | bid the groves adieu. 


When foaming white the hoary main, 
With folding waves the sailor sees ; 
I turn my prow to land again, 
And sit beneath the waving trees. 


More sweet to me beneath the wood 
To sit, than skim along the brine; 
When tempests rave o’er ocean's flood, 

They only whistle through the pine. 


How dull the prisoned sailor’s life, 
When tossed along the rolling main 
By winds and waves in. constant strife,— 
But sweet to sleep beneath the plane. 


The warbled music of the grove, 
A little fountain murmuring near, 
More than the billow’s swell | love, 
That tortures, not delights the ear. 
H. H. N. 
enecarcarseesonnebnrnebapenooneneehe Ce0bebed 
SONG. 
EVER sprightly, debonair, 
Playful as the wanton air,— 
Sporting thro” the waving trees, 
Lightly as the passing breeze,— 


See the charming Flora hies : 
Now the mystic dance she tries ; 
Gaily to the tabor’s sound, 
Quiek she prints the fairy ground. 
Smiling like the vernal morn, 
When its golden hues adorn 

The spotless lily of the grove, 
Blooming forth in virgin love! 
Or the new-born blushing rose, 
When its dewy tints disclose 

To the mind’s enraptur’d eye 





Beauty and variety. Harr. 
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THE TON. 

Have you the silly art acquired 

Of lisping well? Have you admired 

Your brazen phiz and foolish pace, 

Which savour of the monkey race? 

With waistcoat short, with blue surtout, 

Cravat of black, bright wrinkled boot, 

Mustachios, whiskers, whirlpool hair, 

The raving maniac’s thoughtless stare ? 

If you have not these follies caught, 

You will not of the for be thought. 


When from your toilette flourish’d out, 

To mingle with the motley rout, 

Or with a switch in glove-clad hand, 

At the hotel to take your stand ; 

To bite your lips, your nails, and read 

The news of pugilists and breed 5 

If you have never learnt to fling 

The dice, the cue, the ball, the ring; 

You wust be fleeced, and pawn’d, and drill’d, 
Before you in the ton are skill’d, 


Sell your estates and take a suit 

Of rooms, or mortgage and be mute ; 
Frequent the dashing circles, drink 

Forever ;—learn to leer and wink 5 

Consume your reason by degrees, 

And folly will revive with ease ; 

Waste all your time and wealth in vice, 
Think nothing good but high in price ; 

And then by real experience brought 

Too late, you'll of the fon be thought. P. 
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TO LELIA. 


THe warbling of the wave through some 
wreath’d shell, 
When all the spirits of the sea rejoice 
And dance o’er ocean’s surface, to the swell 
Of its soft melody—is like thy voice. 
And lucid as that wave is thy blue eye— 
And thy celestial brow is bright and fair 
As those pure pearls that in that wreath’d sheli 
lie, 
Enshrin’d in hues of sweet carnation there. 
And thy soft cheek excels that blushing 
shrine— 
And thy love lips are like the coral’s arms, 
That round the rosy shell entangling twine, 
Embracing all its beauty. All the charms 
That heavenly nature lavishes on earth, 
Are charms because like thee! O, lovely 
one! 
Thy soul of purity’s seraphie worth 
And form’s divinity, that seem to shun 
All trace of imperfection, are above 
The hope of earthly heart! My soul adores 
The radiance of thy beauty, and I love 
As one who loves the seraphim that soars 
In brilliancy eternal round the throne 
Of bright Omnipotence! O, saint of light! 
To thee Ill breathe my orizons alone, 
If you will be alone at twelve EP . 
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THE DEPARTURE. 


Swirt from happy shores retiring, 
Edward turned his sorrowing eye ; 

Love, his manly soul inspiring, 
Frequentdrew a tender sigh. 


Oh! ye happy shores, he uttered, 
As they faded from his view, 

As the last speck from him flutter’d, 
When shall I return to you? 


h! shall I e’er tread again 

The land whereon I lately trod, 
Or shall I sink within the saint 

Consigned to providence and God 
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If ‘tisso—oh! tender creature, 
Tender Marianne, what art thou ? 

Sorrow will distort each feature 
Thatis sweet and beauteous now. 


Oh! how blest didst thou but hear me 
Utter loud my sinking groan ; 

Oh! how blest if thou wert near me, 
When this fragile life has flown. 


And yet, oh! thou would’st but feel 
Anguish which you should not know ; 
But if death will your life steal, 
Might we not together go. 


How freely would thy spirit soar,— 
Yet why would I thy life destroy; 

Tho’ I never view thee more, 
May’st thou live and life enjoy. 


Thou hast sworn, and I'll believe thee, 
Thou wilt watch the moon’s bright rays, 
And tho’ so far I cannot see thee, 
On the same thing we will gaze. 


As I look, oh! I shall fancy 
That my Marianne looketh too 

On the little meteors, dancing 
Round its splendid circlet blue. 


Gaze, my fair, for now “tis rising 

From behind yon cloud-cap’t hill,— 
See the vast space that it lies in, 

See how beauteous, clear, and still. 


Oh' for ever shine so brightly, 
Orb of beauty—solemn shade ; 
Ever on the waves play lightly, 


Never, never, never fade. J.C. Ps 
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THE two national theatres have pro- 
duced nothing during the week to call 
for particular notice. At Drury Lane, 
Mr. Kean has played some of his fa- 
vowrite characters, with his usual ta- 
lents and usual success ; and although 
we are never weary of seeing him, yet 
we suspect our readers would scarcely 
thank us for again repeating what we 
have often expressed—our high opinion 
of his superior talents. Mr Elliston 
who, in consequence of indisposition, 
was compelled to transfer the honors 
of the coronation to Mr. Cooper, is re- 
covered and played the character of 
Xover, in the comedy of Wild Oats, 
with much of the spirit that distin- 
guished his admirable performance of 
the part many years ago. The Busy 
Body has also been performed, with a 
singular mixture of good and bad ac- 
tors. The Sir Francis Gripe of Mun- 
den was excellent, the Sir George 
Airy of My. Penley execrable. He 
looked like a well dressed waiter ofa ta- 
vern, and doff’d the gentleman so com- 
pletely, that no one could have been so 
far deceived as to mistake him for one. 
The Coronation still continues so at- 
tractive, that the new splendid spec- 
tacle of Giovanni in Ireland, an- 
nounced for this evening (Thursday) 1s 
deferred, in order to afford a few thou- 





sands more, the opportunity of seeing 
the ‘fac simile’ of that interesting 
pageant, the coronation of George the 
Fourth. At Covent Garden Theatre, 
The Two Gentlemen of Verona and the 
Exile engross every evening—the lo- 
vers of novelty must consequently seek 
it elsewhere. 

Ave.pat THeatre.—The popular 
piece of Tom and Jerry continues to 
be played every evening to crowded 
houses. There is much good acting 
in the piece, which ts of a bustling 
character, and exposes, with great fi- 
delity, some of the most prominent 
day and night scenes in the British 
metropolis. 

Oxrympic Tneatre.—A lively little 
piece, with some highly animating and 
amusing scenes of humourous dialogue 
and sprightly equivoque, was produc- 
ed at this theatre on Monday night, 
intitled Arrivals, or Three Days at 
Long's. Among those who sustained 
parts in this burletta, Miss Booth, 
Miss Healey, and Mr. Vale, are inti- 
tled to particular notice for their spirit 
and vivacity. It was completely suc- 
cessful. The thousand times repeated 
Therése has been produced at this the- 
atre,in which Mr. H. Johnston was an 
excellent Carwin, and Miss Booth the 
interesting Therese, or Mariette. If 
we may judge by the audiences, the 
little Olympic, under the management 
of Mr. Oxberry, is quite a favourite. 








Witerature and Science. 


Se ne 


AN artist, at Milan, of the name of 
Cataneo, has obtained a patent from 
the Emperor of Austria for a new in- 
vention, by which one horse, with his 
mechanism, can draw any machine 
with more facility than a team of four 
horses would in the ordinary way. 
Voyage of Discovery.—Accounts 
have been received at Plymouth by the 
ship Dick, lately arrived from India 
from his Majesty’s brig Bathurst, Capt. 
King, employed in examining the un- 
explored coast of Australasia, dated off 
Goulbourn Island, on the north coast 
of New Holiand, the 6th of July last, 
the ship Dick and brig St. Antonio 
then in companys, which the Bathurst 
had piloted from Port Jackson on their 
way to India, through a most intricate 
and dangerous navigation, in which the 
latter lost two anchors. At the date 
of the latter, they had heen out six 
weeks from Port Jackson, three weeks 
whereof they had been sailing among 
coral reefs of frightful appearance, and 
were obliged to anchor every might 





wherever they could find shelter, not 
daring to proceed after sun-set, having 
had many narrow escapes even in 
day-light, but were, at the period be- 
fore mentioned, entirely cléar of that 
dreadful coast, They lost their two 
anchors and cables under Caring Cross 
Island, at éleven, p. m. on the 30th of 
June, and nothing but the tide, which, 
fortunately, set to windward, kept 
them clear of the dangers which sur 
rounded them on every side; and the 
weather being so exceedingly bad at 
the time, their escape was a miracle, 

Mr. P. Baskerville, of Plymouth, 4 
midshipman of. the Bathurst, was sent 
on shore with a party on the eastern- 
most island of Flinder’s Group, for 
the purpose of picking up any part of 
the wreck of the ship Frederic » which 
had been lost there, when they were 
encountered by a large party of the na- 
tives, who commenced a horrible shout, 
which proved the signal to engage, and 
they commenced by throwing a shower 
of spears with great agility, by which 
two of the party were wounded. The 
Bathurst’s people being wnarmed, 
could make no other resistance than 
by defending themselves with stones, 
while a part of them were immediately 
dispatched in the boat, in order te, pro- 
cure fire-arms from the ship; the na- 
tives, seeing the transaction, took the 
opportunity, while the boat was ab- 
sent, to attack those left en shore more 
violently, and Mr. Baskerville and his 
little party were surrounded and made 
prisoners. However, no attempt was 
mide to take their lives after the cap- 
ture, and, on the return of the beat, 
through artifice, they again joined 
their comrades, but shortly afterwards 
the natives came down in greater nume 
bers, and again attacked the party, 
who being now armed,’ gave them a 
volley, that occasioned them to scam- 
per off in all directions, leaving two on 
the ground wounded ; but they soon 
after got up and escaped, and no 
others appeared while the Bathurst re« 
mained there. 

A curious medal has lately been of- 
fered in Inverness, by’ a poor man, asa 
penny, the description of which may 
entertain some of our readers. It is 
about the size and thickness of a pen- 
ny. On one side is the Pope’s head, 
with the triple crown, which reversed 
displays that of the devil—motto ‘ Ec. 
clesia peruersa tenet faciem Diaboli ;”” 
on the other side is a Cardinal’s head, 
with hood and hat ; reversed, this gives 
the head of a fool, with cap and bells 
—motto, ‘stulti aliquando sapientes,” 
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or ‘Sapientes stulti aliquando’, as the 
legend may be read.* The execution 
of the piece upon which the heads are 
stamped is ancient and uneven round 
the edges ; but the heads are extremely 

well executed, in high and well roun- 
ded relief, and display i in the sour faces 
of the Popeand Cardinal, and in the 
folly of the fool, much spirit of carica- 
ture. The piece is probably of the pe- 
riod of some religious ferment, such as 
the reformation or revolution ; perhaps 
it is foreign, and it is certainly uncom- 
mon. Though corroded, and worn a 
little, it 18 1n good preservation.—ZJn- 
verness Journal. 

Magnetism.—The Prussian State 
Gazette meutions a highly important 
discovery, which Dr. Seebeck had 
communicated to the Academy of Sci- 
ences, at Berlin, in three different sit- 
tings. It was ‘on the maynetic pro- 
perties inherent in all meials and many 
earths (and not in iron alone as was 
supposed), according to the difference 
of the degrees of heat.” This disco- 
very, it is added, opens an entirely 
new field in this department of wcenthi: 
philosophy, which may lead to inter- 
esting results with respect to hot 
springs, connected with the observa- 
tions made by the Inspector of Mines, 
M. Von Trebra and others, relative to 
the progressive increase of warmth in 
mines, iu proportion to their depths. 
According to M..Von Trebra’s obser- 
vations, the heat, at the depth of 150 
feet below the surface of the earth, is 
one degree; at 300 feet deep, two de- 
grees; at 600 feet, four degrees, &c. 
~ At Pavia, new trials have been made, 
which prove the efficacy of orygenated 
muriatic acid in subduing the hydro- 

iobia. Dr. Previsali had prescribed 
it with success where the symptoms 
were advanced, in a liquid form, from 
a drachm to a drachm and a half dai- 
ly, in citron water or syrup of citron. 

Perpetual Fire.—In the peninsula 
of Abeheron, in the province of Schir- 
wan, formerly belonging to Persia, but 
now to Russia, there is found a perpe- 
tual, or, as it is there called, an inter- 
nal fire. It rises, or has risen from 
time immemorial, from an irregular 
orifice of about twelve feet in depth, 
with a coustant flame. The flame 
rises to the height of from six toeight 
feet, and is unattended with smoke, 
and yields no smell. The aperture, 
which is about twenty feet in width, 

* ©Sapientes stulti aliquando’ is the reading, 
when the cardinal’s head is on the top—‘ Stulti 
aliquando sapientes,’ when the fool’s head is 
uppermost, Which makes a double meaning, fit 
lor both cases, 
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consists of a mass of rock, ever retain- 
ing the same solidity aud the same 
depth. The finest turf grows about 
the borders, and, at the distance of two 
toises are two springs of water. The 
neighbouring inhabitants have a sort of 
veneration for this fire, and celebrate it 
with religions ceremonies. 


T Che Wee. 


‘ Floriferis ut apes in sallibus omnia limant, 
Omnia nos itidem depascimur aurea dicta.’ 
LUCRETIUs. 
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Lawless Court.—A court held on 
Kingshill, in Rochford, in’ Essex, 
every Wednesday morning after Mi- 
chaelimas Day, at cock-crowing, where 
they whisper, aud have no candle, nor 
any pen and ink, but a coal; and he 
who owes suit and service there, and 
does not appear, forfeits double his 
rent for every hour he is missing. —Can 
avy of our correspondents iuform us if 
this court still holds its sittings, aud 
when abolished ? 

Knighten Guild.—An old guild or 
company in London, founded by Ed- 
gar, consisting of ninetcen knights. 
He gave them a vacant portion of 
ground, lying without the city, now 
called Portsoken Ward. 

Cumberlaud, in his Memoirs, relates 
avery droll accident that occurred to 
the celebrated courtier, Lord Mel- 
combe :—* When he paid his court at 
St. James’s to the Queen (Queen 
Charlotte) on her nuptials, he ap- 
proached to kiss her hand, decked in 
au embroidered suit of silk, with lilac 
waistcoat and breeches; the latter of 
which, in the act of kneeling down, 
forgot their duty, and broke loose from 
their moorings in a very indecorous 
aud uncourtly manner..—The fact is, 
braces not being used at that time, and 
Doddington being in person more like 
Falstaff than Slender, the duty of 
kneeling became a very perilous adven- 
ture. The Margravine of Bareuth 
tells of a still more fearful affair that 
occurred to a lady on presentation- 
day. As she was going up to the 
throne, her foot slipped, and being sin- 
gularly short and plump, she rolled 
over and over like a pumpkin, before 
she was recovered and set upon her legs 
by the grand chamberlain—an _ exhi- 
bition that put the gravity even of a 
German court to a hard trial. 

Marriage Act.—Before the act for 
regulating marriages took place, a par- 
son of the Fleet Prison, Mr. Gayn- 
ham, who died in 1737, married there 
above 30,000 couple! His fee used to 
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TO READERS & CORRESPONDENTS. 
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CERDRIC is requested to send to our office any 
time after Monday, or to inform us how we 
may communicate with him. 

We have received letters from several Cor- 
respondents, which we must defer noticing un- 
til next week. 
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Adbertisements. 
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NEW NOVEL. 
In the press, and will be published in a few 
days, 
By G. & W. B. Wurrraker, Ave-Maria Lane, 


atone’ rH.—A NOVEL,— 
By Mrs. NATHAN. 
In Three Volumes, 12mo. 
Also, in the press, 
THE VILLAGE COQUETTE 
Three Volumes. 


A Novel, in 





This day was published, 
In foolscap 8vo., price 5s. in boards, 


MY NOTE-BOOK; or, Skercues 
from the GALLERY OF ST. STEPHEN'S, A Poem. 
By WILFRED WOODFALL, Ess. 
——" Ep iLovres 1 ps aArAAnAous.—— 
Printed for G. & W. B. WuirrakKer, Ave- 
Maria Lane. 


‘The author’s talents are considerable, and 
his hits very amusing.’ —Lit. Gaz. 


‘If the perusal of this very smart little work 
does not produce “cheers and laughter,” we 
shall henceforth have no faith in our judgment, 
and no very enviable opinion of the reader's 
updesstaniling. —Lit. Chron. 
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Just RE price 6s. 6d. 


THE PLEDMON’ TESE RE- 
VOLUTION. By Count Sanria Rosa, Minis- 
ter during the Revolution. 

This Pampblet well describes the rise and 
progress of the Revolution, with the causes and 
consequences of its fall, and refers generally to 
the Revolution in Italy.—Also, 

2. THE Lerrers or Joseryn II, Emperor of 
Germany, to the most celebrated Kings and 
Statesmen, on various interesting Subjects 

The two Pamphlets above have been trans- 
lated exclusively for the PAMPHLETEDR, No. 
XXXVII., which Nnmber contains also the 
following Pamphlets: —The Coronation Ser- 
mon in Westminster Abbey—B. Beaumont on 
Criminal Jurisprudence—Cornaro on a long 
and healthful Life—A Vindication of the Peo- 
ple from Blasphemy—A Defence of the Press— 
On the present Currency [Origin lJ]—Dr. V. 
Knox on Degradation of Grammar Schools. 

Sold by LonGMAN and Co.; SimpKIN and 
Co; BLack, Parsury, and ALLEN; W. CarR- 
PENTER, Jun. London; and may be had, with 
the Reviews, &c. by giving a general order to 
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